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1758. 

Aug. ist- 

Battle of the Nile. 



Created Baron Nelson of 
the Nile. 


Dec. 

Evacuates the royal 
family from Naples. 

1799 - 

July. 

Restores Ferdinand IV 
as King of Naples. 


Aug. 13th. 

Created Duke of Bronte 
in Sicily. 

iSC'O. 

Feb. iSA. 

Captures Ae Genireux. 


Xov. 

Lands in England. 

1801. 

Jaa. 1st. 

Promoted to Vice- 
Admiral. 


Jan. 29tli. 

Birth of Horatia. 


April 2iid. 

Battle of Copenhagen. 
Created a Viscount. 


Aag. 1 6th. 

Attacks Boulogne. 


OcL 

Goes to live at Merton. 

1803. 

April 6th. 

Death of Sir I'Villiam 
Hamilton. 

1803. 

July- 

April, 1805. 

Blockades Toidon. 

1805. 

May— July. 

Pursues ViHeneuve. 


Aug. 19A. 

Lands in England, on 

leave. 


Sept. 29A. 

Assume command off 


Cadiz- 

Batde of TraMgar. 


Oct. 2Kt. 



PREFACE 


A FTER I had written my answer to Miss 
^ ^ Mayo it occurred to me that my book 
would need a preface which should contain 
the following: “The writer who essays to 
criticize such a book as ‘Mother India’ labors 
under an important disadvantage which should 
be noted. Denials and doubts are cold. The 
original author, having a positive thesis to 
advance, makes affirmations, and may il- 
lustrate them with every available sort of 
instance or supposed instance; he or she can^ 
be concrete and picturesque. But the critic’s * 
position, especially in such an instance as the 
present one, does not allow of pictorial 
qualities. 

“In order to give added life and vim, two 
obvious courses are open. One is to say Tu 
quoquef There are horrible products of 
Western civilisation which might be thrown 
in the teeth of the traducer of the East — ^the 
abject slums of this industrial nation, the 
appalling white slavery of that. And so on. 
The other course would be to lighten up 
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10 ^Preface 

one’s reply with invective — and invective, 
shrewdly used, can be very telling. 

“But it has seemed to me that to use either 
weapon against Miss Mayo could give but a 
passing and unreal advantage. And, besides, 
I think it is not my way. If I have tried to 
be temperate (though it has not always been 
easy) in this litde book, and if I have 
avoided the temptation to build up a compet- 
ing scene, it is because, first, two uses of a 
wrong method do not create a right one ; and, 
besides, the weaknesses of Miss Mayo’s case 
surely need only to be calmly indicated in 
order to make them plain; and then, second, 
because it ought not to be the way of India 
to reply in kind. Ancient and immemorial 
faith in gentleness, such as our seers and 
prc^hets have preached and practised, 
should make us as sweetly reasonable, as 
ready to admit the possible worthiness even 
of sm unjust chastiser’s motives, as hurt feel- 
and grofaned sanctities can allow.” 

D.G. M. 



A SON 

OF 

MOTHER INDIA 
ANSWERS 


Man animates all he can and sees only that 
which he animates. — Emerson. 
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NELSON 


tile Naw Board, a body of commissioners working 
imder the Admiralty and responsible for the 
wliC'le administrative work of the Na\y. 

she inonths of dull convoy work Nelson 
parsed his examination for Lieutenant, though 
technically he should have waited till the age of 
twenty. Next day he was appointed to the 
IjjU'iSiqfL a fine frigate/"* commanded by Cap- 
tain William Locker, an able protege of Lord 
Hawke's. The ship -was ordered to the West 
Indies on account of the outbreak of the American 
War of Independence, but as yet there was little 
fighting and the work consisted mainly of chasing 
French and A.merican privateers. Nelson was 
given the command of the Lowestoft s tender, a 
schcM3ecr, and very soon made himself an expert 
pilot for the north side of Hispaniola, 
la July, 1778, the Cbiximander-in-CMef, Sir 
Peter Parker, took Nelson into his flagship as 
Third Lieutenant, a delicate attention to the 
Comptroller ; and nature, in the shape of the 
Wesft Indian climate, soon brought him to the 
post of First Lieutenant, ‘‘ by succession,” In 
December, Parker made Nelson Commander of 
the M'sdgif brig and sent him to chiv\y privateere 
on the coast of Honduras. On iith June, 17795 
Parker used his local powers to promote Nelson 
to be Fost-Captam of the Himhingbmoks fidgate 
(twenty-eight guns), though he was not yet 
twtnty-onc, Doubfless Nelson had shown him- 
self to have the makings of an excellent officer, 
bat such promotion was unparalleled, except in 
tiic €^c of these who p«BS€ssed considerable in- 
flucact. Advancement in the public service, 
diirittg the eighteenth centray, dq}aided lai^y 



THE FORTUNATE YOUTH IJ 

on “ ties of blood and ifriendsHp and other 
** marks of favour and esteem/’ and Nelson was 
of the lucky ones, especially when it is remembered 
that he served much of his sea time during peace, 
when einplo\Tnent of any sort was most difficult 
to obtain. <^uite apart firom this, he had received 
an excellent professional training, having been 
well grounded in na\Tgation and seamanship and 
ha\iiig \isited the East Indies, West Indies and 
Arctic under captains specially chosen for him 
by his uncle. He had so far been in happy 
ships ” and had thus escaped the pett^’^ quarrels 
bora of arrogance, incompetence and discontent, 
so prevalent in the Na\y of the eighteenth century. 

WTien once promoted to the “ post-list,” an 
officer of Nelson’s time, if young enough, could 
look forward with some certainty to becoming a 
flag officer, provided that his life and health were 
spared, since promotion to the fiag-hst was by 
seniority on the captains’ list. Should the 
Admiralty wish to advance a particular captain 
to flag rank, all captains senior to him had also 
to be promoted and automatically retired. When 
Nelson eventually received his flag Ms immediate 
senior on the list was twenty-four years older 
than Mmself. 

Captain Suckling ha\ing already died brforc 
his promotion. Nelson was left to make his career 
unaided, the Walpole influence being now on 
the decline. France and Spain had joined the 
war and Nelson was kept busy for a time in 
organising the defences of Port Royal, Jamaica, 
against a threatened attack by d’Estaing, until 
the HmchingbTmki came in from a cruise, when 
he took her to sea and captured four priz^. 
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In Jaiiiiar\\ 1780, he had his firet experience of 
rcai warfare^ beiag appointed senior naval officer 
on a joint expedition against the Spanish settle- 
ment on Lake Xicaragua. The expedition, which 
included 400 troops, was badly organised at its 
base and did not begin the ascent of the San 
Jiian River till April, when the rainy season had 
already started. Rodney^s fleet in the West 
Indies in that very same year lost one man in 
eight from sickness, w^hiie three in every hundred 
were invalided home as physical wrecks. Nor 
was this experience so very unusual. Kelson’s 
troubles were far worse, since his men had to 
perform the unhealthy task of forcing their 
boats through tropical forests amidst tropical 
dowii|M>iirs. They were soon attacked by malaria 
and dysentery, but, neverthel^s, captured Fort 
San Juan, their prindpal objective, although they 
had not enough fit men to hold it, and the MiirA- 
mghfmke is said to have lost ninety-five per cent of 
her crew on this enterprise. Kelson was luckily 
recalled the day before the fort fell, in order to 
take command of the Janus at Jamaica, whose 
captain had recently died. He had exerted him- 
self most strenuously in the expedition, having 
laid many of the guns which fired on the fort with 
ids own hand, and he reached Jamaica suffering 
from dysentery and in a critical condition. 
Haturaly he “was unable to take command of Ms 
new ship and, after bring personally nursed by 
Lady Parker, was invalid^ home in the Idon^ 
cemmanded by Captain the Hon. William 
Ckiraw^lis, whe^ care and attention,” he after- 
wards ** again saved my life,” 



CHAPTER II 


THE WEST INDIES 


Til at Bath commissions the Albemarle - method of command 
- Xortti America - meets Hood and Prince William — sea- 
men’s pay - \isits France - commissions the Boreas - 
West Indies ~ illicit trade - Hughes and the Namgation 
Laws - Commissioner Montray - seizes American ships - 
meets France Xisbet — becomes engaged — discovers 
farther malpractices - mames - retnms home. 


Nelson landed at Portsmontii in November 1780, 
and soon retired to Bath, where he remained in a 
miserable condition for three months. “ I have 
been so ill since I have been here/’ he wrote to 
Locker in January^ 1781, that I was obhged to be 
carried to and from bed, with the most excruciat- 
ing tortures, but, thank God, I am now upon the 
mending hand.” Even so, he still complained of 
the partial paralysis of his left arm, and in March 
came to London and stayed with his other uncle, 
William Suckling, who had an appointment in 
the Custom House. By May he wras worse again 
and complained that I have entirely lost the 
use of my left arm, and very near of my left leg 
also and thigh.” Nevertheless, he appears to have 
looked upon himself as dedicated to sea life and 
applied to the Admiralty for employment. 

Although Nelson had seen little of it so far, the 
American War had now reached a critical phase, 
France, Spain and the Dutch being also involved 
in it. Employment afloat was, therefore, eaaa* 
to obtain, and, in Aijgust, Nelson W’-as given the 
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26 NELSOK 

Alimarle frigate, a converted French merchant- 
man, and was childishly delighted with his com- 
mand, '' The Admiralty have been very ci\dl/* 
he wrote to Ms brother William, “ ha\dng given 
me tlie choice of ail my officers, wMch I am 
much pleased with. . , . My quarter-deck is 
filled, much to my satisfaction, with veiy- genteel 
young men and seamen. . . . Not a man or 
officer in her I would wish to change. . . . They 
art\ in my opinion, as good a set of men as ever 
I saw.” 

This enthusiasm soon became typical of his 
attitude towards all naval personnel over whom 
he exercised command. In Ms treatment of Ms 
officers and crews he combined an almost pastoral 
solicitude, reminiscent of generations of clerical 
Nelsons, with the grand manner of aristocratic 
leadersMp derived from the Sucklings and Wal- 
polrs. hforeover, he occupied a position in the 
service usually assumed for the first time by men 
nearly twice his age. He came to it with none of 
tile cynical harshness and caution bom of a long 
career of snubs, intrigues, quarrels and servilities, 
but with all the impetuous ardour of a brilliant 
young man who expected to be cheerfully obeyed 
by ills crew. He had no professional sense of 
distrust and none of that desire to requite early 
shuIb which was then so common amonpt senior 
ofiicen. He w^as prepared to break through that 
austere service isolation which still surroimds the 
captain of a sMp of war, and to me with aH the 
vigour and ingenuity of youth those powers wMch 
» iddriin came to any but these Mready set in 
Ihcir wuys and hst M>und by professional routine. 

Hdsoa’t aithuriasm for the personnel and 
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material of Ms new command was severely tested 
by Ms being ordered on convoy w’-ork, and, it 
would almost be supposed, to try my constitution, 
was kept the w’hole winter in the North Sea.” 
After a x^oyage to Elsinore wMch gave Mm some 
useful experience in the iia\ugation of the entrance 
to the Baltic, he returned to the Dowtis and was 
ordered to Portsmouth, possibly for inclusion in 
Sir Richard BickertoMs squadron fitting out for 
the East Indies. But on 26th January, 1782, the 
Albemarle was nearly driven on the Goodwin 
Sands as a result of a collision with an East 
Indian store sMp during a bad gale, and, by the 
time she was refitted, Bickerton had sailed and 
Nelson w^as ordered to pick up a convoy at Cork 
and cany’' it to Quebec, where, worse than all 
10 tell, I understand I am to winter.” 

The Albemarle reached the St. Lawrence in 
July, Nelson standing the voyage better than he 
expected, but w^hile on a cruise shortly afterwards 
he was attacked by scurvy, the dreaded deficiency 
disease of the Navy, the sMp’s officers hating 
eaten salt beef for eight weeks and the crew for 
twenty. "WMIe at Quebec he met Alexander 
Davison, Ms future prize-agent and man of 
business, tvho claimed to have dissuaded Nelson 
from making a proposal of marriage to Mary 
Simpson (aged sixteen), daughter of the Provost- 
Marshal of the Garrison, when about to sail for 
New York. Here Nelson found Lord HocmI, fr«h 
from the Battle of the Saints, with Piiacc WilHam 
Henry (later WBiiam IV) as one of Ms midsHp- 
men, wffio described NelsoMs first appearance as 
follows : He had on a full-laced uniform ; Ms lank, 
unpowdered hair was tied in a stiff H^ian tml, 

B 
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of an extraordinary length ; the old-fasMoned 
flaps of his waistcoat added to the general 
qnaintness of his figure and produced an appear- 
ance which particularly attracted my notice ; for 
I had never seen an^liing like it before, nor could 
I imagine who he was, nor what he came about. 
My doubts ivere, however, removed when Lord 
Hood introduced me to him. There was some- 
thing irresistibly pleasing in his addr«s and con- 
versation ; and an enthusiasm when speaking on 
professional subjects that showed he was no 
common being.” 

In this sincere and artless description, wiitten 
without the aid of modem psychology’, we recog- 
nise two attributes of genius — personal mag- 
netism and the manic drive. 

Admiral Digby, Commander-in-Chief at iSew 
York, had greeted Nelson on his first arrival by 
saying, ‘'You are come on a fine station for 
making prize-money.” This was so obviously 
kindly meant that he must have been somewhat 
chilled by Nelson’s famous reply, " Yes, sir, but 
the West Indies is the station for honour.” 
Nclsoii now took a bold step. On the strength 
of only a few days’ acquaintance he applied to 
H<»d for patronage and through Digby’s courtesy 
was alowed to accompany the fleet to the West 
Iiiiics. They arrived in liecember, and much 
to Nelson’s disappointment, peace negotiations 
had already begun and no major operations were 
attempted by dther side, so that he had to be 
with commanding an unsucc^sfiil attack 
0^ 'Turk’i Island, San Domingo. But he was 
much praacd by Hood, who recommended him 
m tte Wbcc as bong able to give ‘‘ as> much 
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information as any officer in the fleet ” on naval 
tactics. His knowledge^ however, at this time 
must have been mainly theoretical. 

The Albemarh was ordered home in May, 1 783, 
and reached Portsmouth in June. Nelson spent 
the next few weeks in attempting to get the 
wag« due to my good fellows^ for various ships 
they Ser\"ed in the war. The disgust of the 
Seamen to the Navy is all owing to the infernal 
plan of turning them over from Ship to Ship, 
so that Men cannot be attached to their Officers^, 
or the Officers care two-pence about them. My 
ship was paid off last week : and in such a manner 
that must flatter any Officer, in particular in 
these turbulent times. The whole Ship’s com- 
pany offered, if I could get a Ship, to enter for 
her immediately.” 

In October, Nelson applied for six months’ 
leave and went to France, where he stayed at 
St. Omer in company with an old shipmate, 
Captain James Macnamara, in order to study 
the French language. Here he met “ an English 
clergyman, a Mr. Andrews, who has two voy 
beautiful young ladi^, daughters. I must take 
care of my heart, I assure you.” One of the 
daughters was soon described as very beautiful,” 
‘‘ the most accomplished woman my eyes e%^er 
beheld.” By January, 1784, he was begging 
William Suckling to allow" him ;£‘ioo on which to 
marry, but, although Suckling appears to have 
agreed, the whole project fell through, for re^ons^ 
never properly explained, and in a few days 
Nelson was back in London and asking for a ship. 
In March, despite the peace, he was appointed 
through Hood’s patronage to the Bonm frigate. 
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then fitting out for the West Indies. The start 
of the Yoyage was nnfortniiate^ the damned 
Pilot ” running the ship aground. There was 
further trouble in the Downs with a Dutch East 
Indiaman, in which some British subjects w'ere 
detained, and at Portsmouth, where Nelson went 
for a ride and was run away with and thrown. 

Nelson was forced to give a passage out to Lady 
Hughes, the wife of his future Commander-in- 
CMcf, and her family, whom he described as 
being “ an incredible expense and ha\ing an 
eternal clach.” “This station is far firom a 
pleasant orie,” he wrote to Locker soon after his 
arrival, “ the Admiral [Sir Eichard Hughes] and 
al about him are great ninnies,^" “ Was it not 
for Mrs. Moutray [wife of the Commissioner of 
the Na’\^ at Antigua], wLo is miy good to me, 
I should almost hang myself at this infernal hole.’* 

Filed with pride, however, at his fine ship and 
Ms cxceMcnt officers and crew, including a picked 
batch of micishipinen whom he had been carefiiUy 
traiBiiig on the voyage out. Nelson decided to 
dwotc himself solely to doing his duty,” an 
oimiom phrase and one often on his Hps. An 
opportunity presented itself almost immediately. 
The Wat Inffian Islands during the eighteenth 
CGitiuy were of the highest commercial import- 
aacc, their principal exports bang sugar, molasses, 
coffee, cotton, nun, cocoa, ginger, lime-juice, 
rice, s>TOp, toitoisahell and snuff. The planters 
were cxtrcuiely wealthy and owned great num- 
of slaves, besides factoiia and refineii^ for 
them goods for export. Before the days 
of wheat, fruit, lumber and salmon, 

wwl and New 21eaiaiid frozen meat, 
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the imported products of the West Indies had no 
rivals except those from India and the Far East. 
The islands ha\ing been the theatre of several 
recent wars invohing capture and recapture 
many times over, the planters and merchants 
had come to regard the rights and duties of 
belligerents and neutrals as absurd restrictions 
on legitimate commercial enterprise. They were 
now' ignoring the effect of the Treaty of Venailles 
on the Navigation LawSj by which the Americans 
Colonies, having become independent, American 
ships were no longer entitled to trade with 
British colonial possessions. 

This state of affairs was openly connived at by 
the naval Commander-in-CMef, Sir Richard 
Hughes, the Gov'emors of the Islands, and the 
Custom House officials, all of whom sympathised 
with the merchants’ point of view and had no 
wish to stir up trouble. Nelson, however, who 
as yet had no social ties ashore, drew Hughes’s 
attention to the Admiralty Statutes which 
included the Navigation Laws, (notably 7 and 8 
William III, cap. 22), and procured from Mm a 
formal order to cam' them into effect. With 
this he went to St. Kitts, and as senior naval 
officer began ordering American ships away from 
the island. The merchants, thorougHy alarmed, 
petitioned Hughes to allow the American trade 
to continue as before, with the result that on 
29th December, Hughes gave Nelson fr«h orders 
to the effect that American sMps might be allowed 
to trade with British islands subject to the discre- 
tion of the Governors and Presidents. Ndsoa 
repEed in wTiting that he would not be sub- 
servient to the will of any gov'emor, nor co-operate 
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with Mih in doing ilkgd acts."' To tte easy- 
going Hughes and his money-making friends, 
the planters, these words seemed like the defiance 
of an impertinent fanatic. WTiat did they care 
if the Xa\y should be thought smgular ” for 
not doing iis utmost to uphold the inter^ts of 
Great Britain ? ’’ Hughes’s first thought was to 
supereede Nelson immediately, but he soon found 
that the opinion of the naval captains on the 
station was that his order to admit American 
ships at discretion was illegal and that a court- 
martial on Nelson was imwarranted. 

Meanwhile the cause of all the trouble 
proceeded on Ms way, cruising round the islands 
and chasing away American ships in defiance of 
the Governors and Presidents, even the Governor- 
General being “ sc»n trimmed up and silenced.’* 
Nchon also sent strongly worded lettem to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies and to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, in wMch he pointed 
out that American ships were obtaining British 
registration illegally with the connivance of the 
islanders. 

Hardly had iMs dispute reached its infant 
stages than Nelson considered it his duty ” to 
stir up further trouble. Commissioner Moutray 
a haif-pay captain in charge of the Antigua 
Dockyard, a post which nowadays could only be 
held by an officer on full pay. Hughes had 
ordered Moutray to hoist a commodore’s broad- 
pendant in any wamhip wMch happened to be 
at. and to assume the duties of senior 

aa.vtl officer on the station, regardlm of the fact 
that half-pay offieexs could not hold executive 
commands and that no one could put an officer 
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on fuH pay but tbe Admiralty, Hngh^^ had 
acted purely for the sake of convenience, and his 
order had never been challenged until Nelson 
arrived and found the offending broad-pendant 
firing in a ship whose captain was junior to 
himself. Since he regarded Moutray as my 
only valuable friend and Mrs. Moutray as 
a treasure of a woman,'’ he did not go as far as 
to order the broad-pendant to be struck. But 
he refused to obey Moutray’s ordei^, complained 
to Hughes, and made such a fuss that the affair 
was reported to the Admiralty and Nelson was 
mildly censured for being over zealous. 

Meanwhile the affair of the illegal American 
trade was reaching a climax, for in May, Nelson 
seized four American ships at Nevis, whose cap- 
tains he had dearly warned to leave the island, 
but who claimed to be British and had been 
privately told by the Customs Officeo that 
Nelson dare not touch them. Their friends on 
shore at once countered their seizure by issuing 
writs agaiiKt Nelson for illegal detention both of 
the captains and their ships and cargoes, assessing 
the damages at ^(^40,000. At the same time a 
defence fund was opened to pay the captains' 
legal expenses, it being alleged that Nelson had 
obtained his eridence against them by threatening 
their crews. He was unable to go ashore for 
fear of arr^t and was forced to petition the King 
in order to have his defence conducted at the 
expense of the Crowm, since neither Hughes nor 
the Governor-General would do anything to 
help. He had already seized an American ship 
at St. Kitts and had w^on the case without much 
trouble, but the four ships at Neris proved a more 
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diiiCilk business and stirred up considerable 
feeling. Eventually all were condemned as 
prizes for baling been engaged in illegal trade, 
and the Admiral seemed mucii pleased wben 
I paid Mm prize-money : as well he might be, 
seeing that his share was one hundred times that 
of Xelion, Further seizures were made mthout 
much difficulty, and in November, Hughes 
received the thanks of the Admiralty for having 
prevented “* illicit practices Nelson’s name 
was not mentioned. 

Ali through this long period of annoyance and 
anMety. Nelson had been steadily supported by 
John Sichardson Herbert, the President of 
Nevis, who at the time of the trial had offered to 
be Neisoffs bail for £10,000, despite the fact that 
he stood to lose more by Nelson’s action than any 
other man on the island. At Herbert’s house 
Nelson met Mrs. Frances Xisbet, daughter of 
Wilham Wcolward flate Senior Judge of the 
arid Herbert’s niece. She was a few 
moruLs older than Nelson, ha\ing been married 
at the age 01 eighteen to Josiah Nisbet, M.D., who 
had died widiin two years, leating her with a 
son, aged hve, also named Josiah. Exasperated by 
govemoB, pkatcB and customs-men, Nelson was 
captivated by the soothing charms of Fanny. 

Though Iking in luxurious style in her uncle’s 
house and acting as his hostess, Fanny Nisbet 
was financially unproMded for, and having 
BOthiiig particular to look forward to, was 
lindoubtc^y dazzled by the attentions of the most 
talkcd-<rf man in the islands. Nor ivas she at ali 
ifeterrei by her lover possessing no means 
tewd his naval pay. 
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Yet it would be wrong to regard her merely as a 
scheming widow, hoping to gain protection for 
herself and her son. Despite her unattractive 
portrait she wa^ considered by the islanders as 
something of a belle. '' She possesses sense far 
superior to half the people of our acquaintance 
and her manners are Mrs. Moutray's.*^ These 
are mere phrases of justification, written to a 
brother. When Nelson wrote separated firom 
you, what pleasure can I feel ? none, be assured : 
all my happiness is centred with thee ; and where 
thou art not, there I am not happy,’* he was 
writing as ardent a love letter as was then con- 
sidered decorous. 

Mr. Herbert, described by Nelson as “ very 
rich and vtiy proud,” was well disposed towards 
the match, saying with some condescension that 
Nelson though poor was “ descended from a good 
family,” and that Fanny should have ^^20,000 
at his death, and more if h^ only daughter pre- 
deceased him. Meanwhile he could do little for 
them, since his expenses were great. So Nelson at 
once applied to his uncle, William Suckling, who 
again agreed to give him ;j£‘ioo a year. Actually, 
Herbert should have been delighted to marry 
off his unfortunate niece to an outstanding naval 
officer wiio also happened to be the great-great- 
nephew of Sir Robert Walpole, but naturally he 
concealed these feelings from the naif and humble 
suitor. 

Besides he intended to retire in less tiimi twT> 
years and did not wish to lose his niece-hoiise- 
keeper till then. 

So Nelson continued his activities agamst the 
American traders, reinforced by expert advice 
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from liis uncle, who consulted the Solicitor to 
the Custom House in London. 

All through the %\inter of 1785 and the spring 
and sn miner of 1786 he kept tip the struggle, 
practically single-handed, and in July 1786, 
Hughes went home, leading him in command. 
He HOW became aware of an even greater system 
of frauds, this time of a naval character, connected 
with the purchases of \ictuals and stores made by 
the local Commissioners and officiak of the Na\’y 
Board. This was a difiBcult matter to deal with 
on the spot and required the collection of a 
considerable bO'dy of wiitten etidence. 

In October, 1 786, Prince William came out as 
post-captain in command of a ship and put him- 
self under Nelson’s orders with the greatest 
urbanity. On 12th March, 1787, Nekon and 
Faimy wrere at last married, Prince William 
iaskting on Ms right to give aw'ay the bride. 

My love is founded on esteem, the only founda- 
tion that can make the passion last,” Nelson had 
written to Fanny on New Year’s Day ; words 
often quoted as comparing oddly with the 
impetiiOBS overtures at Quebec and St. Omer. 
The circumstaiices, however, were different. 
They W"erc written after an engagement of nearly 
eighteen months and by no means show that he 
had, begun to repent of his love. In May the 
Bmim w'as recalled and reached Spithead in 
July, Fanny being given a passage in a merchant 
iMp. To Nckon’s intense disgust, the Boreas 
ww kept hanging about at the Nore as a depot 
ship .Mai was not finally paid off til December. 

&forc leaving Nevis he had written to Pitt, to 
Lord Howe, the First Lord, and to Sir Charles 
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Middleton, the new Comptroller, as well to others, 
exposing the naval frauds, which amounted to 
over a million pounds. On coming to London 
he explained his discoveries in detail to George 
Rose, Secretar}^ to the Treasuiv\ His conduct 
was warmly commended and his recommendations 
adopted though he heard nothing more of the 
matter at the time. 

After short stays at Bath, Bristol and London, 
Nelson, Fanny and Josiah retired to Burnham 
Thorpe to live with the Rector, Nelson'^s mother 
ha\’ing died twenty years earlier. The air of 
London was too smoky for Fanny. But the brac- 
ing air of Burnham Thorpe could hardly have 
been much pleasanter for one who had lived all 
her life in the tropics. Beside the old rectory, 
unlike its cheerful and spacious successor, was 
small and uncomfortable, a dreary place com- 
pared to the palatial residence of the President 
of Ne\is. Except for an occasional \isit to 
Nelson’s godfather, Lord Walpole at Wolterton, 
or a fete and bail with Mr. Co'ke at Holkham, 
there were no diversions for Fanny but the veriest 
bucolicisms, North Norfolk being a mhde-sac both 
sodaliy and geographically. Few people realise 
how much Fanny gave up when she married 
Nelson. Yet what more could be done on an 
alowance of £ioo a year each from thdr r«pec- 
tive uncles, and naval half-pay at the rate of 8s. 
a day ? 



CHAPTER III 


THE mDITERRAXEAX 

Five yeazs -jS lialf-pay - commissions tke Agamgmmn- 
diimzt Toulon - g*5es to Xaples-the Hamiltoiis - 
C-c>rsi:a - capture of Bastia and Cal^i- loses his right 
eye - Kotham in command — Nelson captures the fa Ira 
ani CfKreur - Battle of Hytes-the Riviera coast. 

If NelsrTi expected ttat Ms stiiMng and courage- 
ous exposure of iilegai trade and frauds on 
Govemmtnt. followed by the complimentaiy 
utterances of the Admiralty and the Treasury, 
m^ouid soon procure Mm a suitable sMp on a good 
station, he was wong. Despite two partial 
mobilisatioEs through danger of war with the 
Dutch and Spain he received no satisfaction 
from his constant applications for employment 
and was told by Lord Hood that The King 
was iinprc^«ed with an unfavourable opinion of 

His expc'Siirc of the Xa\y Board frauds in the 
W^t ladies had helped to uncover a greater 
system ef frauds than even he dreamed of, while 
the West Indian merchants used their mfiuence 
to prryrdicc the Government against Mm- 
Agents of the Amcricao captains even sent bum- 
bailiffs ail the way to Xorfolk to threaten him 
with actions for damages assessed at £20,000, 
and tliouch protected by the Treasury”, the 
a&CEt tvas sc\’’ere. Prince William, moreover, 
now Duic of Clarence, was taking a Mne of 
Ms OWB. in |»iitics w'hich did not please the 
Kang’s I^Emsters, so that tHs particular 
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cormection was by no means a recommendation. 
Revolutionar}" talk was much in the air and 
Nelson sent the Prince a detailed schedule of the 
earnings and expenses of the Norfolk fexm- 
labourers showing the wTetchedness of their con- 
dition. But on the outbreak of the war with the 
French Republic in January 1793, Nelson was 
effered a 64-gun ship of the line at once or a 
74 if he w’’as prepared to wmt. He accepted 
for a 64 and was appointed to the Agamemnm. 
As usual he spoke of his ship and his officeK and 
crew" in the most ecstatic terms : without 

exception the fin^ ship in the seirice.’* I 
am well appointed in oiSicers and wx are maimed 
exceedingly w"ell.’’ In this case it W'as no mere 
burst of enthusiasm since he had shown great 
energy" in obtaining a strong nucleus of volunteer 
seamen from the Norfolk ports. 

Josiah Nisbet went with him as a midshipman^ 
and after a month’s senice in the Channel the 
Agamemnon wns ordered to join the fleet under 
Lord Hood then proceeding to the Mediterranean, 
At the end of July they reached Toulon, but found 
the French inactive. '' I hardly think the War 
can last,” Nelson wTote, ** for w"hat are we at 
War about ? ” After four wrecks’ parleying, the 
principal citizens imited Hood to come ashore 
and take possession of Toulon in the name of the 
French monarchy. Here tvas a situation beyond 
the dreams of any previous British naval com- 
mander. Toulon, the base of aH French Mediter- 
ranean operations, inviting British protection ! 
Hood, realising that the republicans w'ould soon 
attempt to capture the town and that he must 
have troops with w"hich to defend it, sent the 
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Agmmmn wtli letters for Turin and Naples 
asking for troops, the Kings of Sardinia and the 
Two Sicilies ha\ing joined the First Goalitioii 
against Republican France. 

The Neapolitans, fearftd of an attack from 
France, greeted the Agamemnon with the same 
exaggerated and mercurial enthusiasm which 
they alwap resenr^ed for useful allies. Nelson 
was gorgeously entertained and promised 6,000 
troops and transports immediately. “ My poor 
fellow’s have not had a moiEel of fresh meat or 
vegetables for near nineteen wrecks,’" he wrote to 
Fanny the day before he landed. 

Lady Hamilton,” he informed her two days 
later, has been wonderfully kind to Josiah. She 
is a young woman of amiable manners, and who 
docs honour to the station to which she is raised.” 
This is the first mention in Nelson’s correspond- 
ence of that remarkable woman raised ” to the 
“ station ” of wife to Sir William Hamilton, the 
British Minister, to w’hom she had been sent 
by his nephew and heir, the Hon. Charles 
Grctillc, a shrewd young man, who had pre- 
viously made Emma his own mistress after rescu- 
ing her from less pleasant circumstances. Hamil- 
ton’s first wife had died recently after they had 
been HiMried t'wenty-five years. Their only child 
also dead, and Greville had hoped to prevent 
Ms uncle marrying again, and so disposing of 
Ms money, by supplying Mm with an elegant 
even at a personal sacrifice. But 
H'aaailoa qMcMy made Emma Ms wife when 
sfe was twenty-six and he was axty. By a 
nd^ure of prestige and adrmtnc^ he al» secured 
for hff complete acceptance at the No.politan 
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Court where her personal influence soon became 
very considerable. 

In November Hood gave Nelson a tiny squadron 
as an independent command to act against 
some French fiigates he had previously encoun- 
tered off Sardinia. A month later the Republi- 
can army had advanced on Toulon and driven 
the international garrison from the surrounding 
heights. Hood decided to evacuate the town 
immediately, but the Republicans advanced so 
quickly that the utmost confusion ensued. The 
^ed troops fled in disorder and, in attempting 
to embark, became hopel^sly mixed up with 
Royalist ci\i]ians also attempting to reach the 
British fleet in boats. Some of the French 
warships were carried out by Hood, some were 
burnt by his orders and some were left for the 
RepubKcans. At the last moment, Captain Sir 
Sidney Smith destroyed part of the dockyard and 
arsenal while the dockyard workers. Republicans 
.almost to a man, clamoured at the dockyard 
gat^, with Republican cannon-balls falling on 
ail alike without discrimination. So, amicist 
scenes of horror and confusion, Lord Hood 
evacuated Toulon, and the Republican army 
massacred the Royalist inhabitants. 

Meanwhile, Nelson, on Hood's instroctions, had 
begun negotiations with General PaoH, l^dcr 
of the Corsican nationalist party who wished to 
place the island under British protection. 'Corsica 
had been sold to France by Genoa in iy68, but 
the Corsicans had never been recondied to French 
rule and looked upon the Revolutionary War as 
a good opportunity for asserting their indepen- 
dence, At the end of January 1794, Nelson 
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made a surprise landing at San Fiorenzo and a 
fem” days later was joined by Hood with the main 

iMidy of ihc fleet. 

Xo;^ that Toulon was in the hands of the 
Republic aas it was dear that offensive operations 
might be expected, and the British fleet needed a 
base inside the Mediterranean. Gibraltar was 
too fax, ^Enorca had been lost in the American 
War and ceded to Spain by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. Hood, therefore, decided to make his 
b?.se at Corsica, The French troops were con- 
centrated chiefly at San Fiorenzo and Galvi on 
ilie north-west of the island and at Bastia on the 
cast. On 17th February’ British troops landed 
under General Dundas and captured San Fio- 
renzo irith comparative ease, the garrison retiring 
at once to Bastia. Nelson had meanwhile been 
very- active in stopping enemy trade and in cutting 
oat vessels lying close in-shore. He had also 
landed several times with raiding parties, and on 
19th February he captured LhAvasina. 

Hix;d wTts bent on attacking Bastia at once, but 
Ehindu/ liesiiated to move Ms troops without 
rcinforccmerais, and after weeks of delay, Nelson 
pervaaded Hood to land ships' companies and 
such troops as were scr\ing in the fleet as marines. 
Havmg sene awny ail ships whose captains were 
senior 10 Nelson, Hood brought the remainder 
round 10 Bastia and ^tablished a close blockade. 
On 4th April Hood landed his force, which con- 
sisicd 01 about i,icx) marines, a handfiii of 
gmam grudgingly lent by Dundas, and 250 
seamen under Nelson, together with sMps’ car- 
aad a riumber of sM|b* gims. The siege 
proved mm arduous, the attackere having to 
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construct roads^ trenches, batteries and gun plat- 
fomis, while Dundas remained inactive at San 
Fiorenzo. The nax^al force was helped to some 
extent by the Corsican Nationalists, but its real 
strength lay in the support given by the blockade. 
Tfae town surrendered at the end of May, the 
garrison out-numbering the attackers by five to 
one. Nelson received a sharp cut in the back ” 
at some time during the siege, but remained in 
good health. 

The next enterprise should have been the siege 
of Caivi, but Hood was diverted firom this by the 
news that nine of the line had sailed from Toulon. 
Haling chased them into a well-protected anchor- 
age at Goife Jouan, he returned to Corsica, 
sending Nelson on ahead to shift the troops and 
siege equipment from Bastia round to Caivi. 
Dundas had just been superseded by General 
the Hon. Charles Stuart, an officer of great 
experience and ability who with his able subor- 
dinate Colonel John Moore (later of Coruna), 
showred himself ready to pre^s the siege with the 
utmost vigouT- 

This time the troops and seamen (under Ndsoa) 
landed together, but as at Bastia, the operations 
were extremely difficult and there were fr«juent 
outbursts of temper between the two services. 
On 1 2th July, Ndson w^as struck on the face and 
head by ston^ and splinters thrown up by a shot 
hitting the parapet of one of the advanced bat- 
His right eye was so badly injured that he 
soon lost the sight of it completely, though he stil 
remained on duty. The siege had reached a 
criticai stage, there being a long sick-list and little 
progrKs. The climate is the only cnany 
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wc hmx to fear,” lie told Hood, '' that we can 
never conquer.’* Tempers naturally became 
more frayed than ever and, to Nelson’s mind, 
Coiond ^loore seemed utterly insufferable. On 
lOth August, however, the garrison of Calvi sur- 
rendered but %vere allowed the honours of war 
much to Nelson’s disgust. 

In October, Hood went home on leave and was 
succeeded by Vice-Admiral William Hotham, a 
brave and experienced officer, but fearful of the 
responsibilities of a great command and looking 
upon himself merely as a stop-gap until Hood’s 
return. On 8th March, 1795, when lying with 
the Icet at Leghorn, Hotham heard that the 
French had left Toulon and next day put to sea. 
The French were sighted by fiigates almost 
immediately and Hotham steered to the north 
with the intention of cutting them off from 
Toulon. On 12th March the fleets were within 
sight of each other, but a change of wind pre- 
vented an action. Next morning, however, 
Hotham was able to chase with a fresh wind, 
and a French ship of eighty-four guns, the Ca Ira, 
having Ic^t her topmasts in a collision, fell astern 
and was towed by a frigate. 

The Agaminmon was the nearest British ship, and 
Nebon, entirely unsupported, succeeded in dam- 
a^g the €& Ira by raking her stem with alternate 
bmadsid® to which no reply was possible. Next 
merning, 14th March, every effort was made to 
cut her off, and there was a partial action between 
the icading British ships and the French rear, in 
wM’Ch the AgaTMTmm captured, not only the 
blit ato the Cmseur (74); which thm had 
her m tow. 
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Xelson immediately boarded the Bntmrda and 
urged a relentless pursuit, but Hotham, “ much 
cooler than myself, said, ‘ We must be contented, 
we have done verv- well ! ’ Xow, had we taken 
ten sail, and had allowed the eleventh to «capc, 
when it had been possible to have got at her, I 
could never have called it well done.” Strangely 
enough, Hood had used almost exactly the same 
words when his own request to Rodney after the 
Battle of the Saints had received an equally cool 
answxr. Equally like Hood’s subsequent com- 
ment was Nelson’s, “ Sure I am, had I com- 
manded our Fleet on the 14th, that either the 
whole French Fleet would have graced my 
triumph, or I should have been in a confounded 
scrape.” 

After this the fleet cruised between Leghorn, 
Corsica and ilinorca while the French refitted, 
and, on ist June, Nelson was appointed a Colonel 
of Marines, which brought him extra pay without 
extra work. The Agamemnon was next sent with 
some frigates to co-operate with the Austrian 
and Sardiman troojK then attempting to dislodge 
the French from Geno^ territoiy^ On 6th 
July, when off On^lia, Nelson found himself in 
sight of the whole French fleet of seventeen of the 
line. He quickly ran south, leading the French 
in pursuit of him towards Corsica and straight 
to w'here the main British force was lying. 
Unfortunately the wind robbed Hotham of the 
chance of a surprise attack, but he paisu«i the 
French all the way back to Toulon and on 13th 
July came up with them. There was a partial 
action, and a French ship struck, but was set on 
fire, and Hotham called off the chase when he 
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saw the FrenchL taking shelter in Frejns Bay and 
the wind blowing straight on shore. Nelson’s 
comments were sarcastic, both as regards Hot- 
ham’s ineptitude and the cowardice of the 

French. 

Two days later he was sent with a small squad- 
ron to continue his activities on the Riviera coast. 
His duties were delicate but strenuous. In the 
fint place, he must do his utmost to stop all 
coastal trafBc, on which the south of France relied 
for its food suppli^. Secondly, he must prevent 
the French sending troops and supplies by sea to 
their army operating near Alassio. If possible, 
he must also prevent troops and supplies reaching 
them by road, a task which would necessitate 
frequent raids on the coast. His duties to the 
Amtrians lay in helping them to transport their 
troops and supples along the coast and in filing 
0B the French troops from the sea whenever pos- 
sible. But in all these enterprises he must be 
careful to respect Genoese neutrality, despite the 
fact that both the French and Austrian armies 
wtm at that moment fighting on Genoese terri- 
tory. The Genoese themselves made little pro- 
test, though they w^ere inclined to be pro-French, 
hut when it was a question of seizing French 
ships m Genoese waters or Genoese ships supplying 
the French army with food, they protested 
violeiatly. Hotham who Nelson remarked, has 
ao political courage whatever, and is alarmed at 
the mention of any strong measure,” gave Nelson 
» lupport, and in consequence the Austrians 
wmiteiicd that the British did not carry out 
their proiiuses. The situation, however, 
rfai'iMt farrical, for Nelson soon realised that the 
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AustriaDSj far from wisliing to pusli tlie war 
vigoroesly, were simply using Ms embarrassment 
as an excuse for their own inaction. 

Earlv in November, Hotham wxnt home and 
i>\*as succeeded by \'ice-Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, 
’*vlio reduced Nelson's squadron to a frigate and 
a brig.in addition to the A§am£mncn, and took the 
main fleet off Corsica, all because of the possi- 
bility of a French sortie from Toulon. On 24th 
November me Austrians were completely defeated 
by the French at Loano Bay, the French gunboats 
coming close in to attack their flank, and Nelson 
being imabic to give them any support. 



CHAPTER IV 


ST. VINCENT AND S.\NT.\ CRfZ 

Jenis takes coiiirn.aiid - Xelson o3 Genoa ~ appointed a cnn:- 
modore - Spain joins France - Xelsca evacnates Corsi'Ca 
“Mediterranean abandoned - Xelson evacnates Elba- 
“Battle of St. A'incent - promoted to dag rank and 
knigbted - inshore at Cadiz - attacks Santa Cniz - loses 
Ms right arm - retnixns to England - rejoins Mediter- 
ranean deet- 

On agth November, 1795, Admiral Sir Jobn 
Jeivis arrived at San Fiorenzo as Commandcr-ia- 
CHef. The fleet was by now in a WTctchcd 
condition due to Hotham's administrative neglect. 
Scurfy? and disease were rampant and &esh food 
difficult to obtain, while the fleet -was wholly 
lacking in soap, medical stores, clothing, and 
hammocks. Ammunition, canvas, carpenters’ 
and blacksmiths’ stores were equally lacking, and 
many of the ships needed immediate refitting. 
Nevertheless the easy-going days of Hotham were 
over and a new spirit w’as breathed into the cam- 
paign. Jervis at once took the offensive and 
established a close blockade of Toulon, mean- 
while doing everythii^ possible to increase the 
fighting efficiency of the fleet. 

Nelson had tween refitting at L^hom when 
Jervis first arrived and did not rqoin the fleet for 
some wxeks. Notwithstmading Nelson’s reputa- 
tion for truculence and officiousness, Jervis who 
was one of the sternest disciplinarians ever 
created, greeted him, “ not only with the greatest 
atfcmtbn, but with much apparent fiiendship.” 
He at mace ofemi Ndson a go-gun ship or a 
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74 znd was probably more impressed witli 
.’s refusal l 
ncl €‘f tlie ^ 

Decn accepted, Ii was a momenious nrsc meccing, 
:dr-ce :Lcie two were soon destined to play an 
imcz-rtant dual part in naval affairs. ** Of all 
the fit?et 5 I ever saw/^ wrote Xelsony I never 
saw one in point of officers and men to equal 
Sir Jt'hn Jenis’s, who is a commander able to 
lead them to gloiyv’® 

Xcivoa was ordered to resume Ms work in the 
Gulf of Genoa^ but with a larger squadron and 
increased powers. In April, 17965 Jervis ap- 
pCfintcd Mm a commodore. 

Mter the defeat of the Austrians, Genoa 
declared for France and Bonaparte took command 
of the ariBv destined to invade the northern States 
of ] 

Moaienottc and forced Sardinia to make peace, 
and in June he captured Leghorn and overran 
Tuscany. Nelson did Ms best to Mnder the 
\ictorioiis progress of the French. At the end of 
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isdffcl Jerds vva,? mcii that he should 

stay, ar/1 seems at present to regard mt more 
as an associate than a suberdinate oiEcerd* 

But a fresh series of events soon upset all 
Xdsonh immeciiate plans, tor Spain, having left 
the £.>3iitiori against France of 1795, coaclndcd 
an alliance with France in October 1796. This 
gave France the n'e of 700 miles of coastline in 
ikt hiediterranean and the ports cf Cadiz. 
Corvfia and Ferro! in the Atlantic. Such a step 
had long been f'-reseen by the British Cabinet and 
as eariv as September Jems had been instmrted 
to C'vacnaie Corsica which an additional enemy 
fleet w' old scon render lintenablc. Xdsoa 
mdertook and completed the evacnatioa within 
a fortnight of wear's being declared, but Jer\is, 
tTttsting to the w^eii-known incompetence of the 
Spaniards^ wished to keep Ms icet witMn 
striking distance cf Leghorn and Todon, making 
Elba his base. His object Erst, to cover 
NcisoMs squadron, and second, to protect 
British ixadt, and third, to prevent an invasion 
of ccniral and southern Italy, tinder cover of the 
Fraach Tonlon Sect, By Xcvember, how’cvcr, 
he decided that this isolated position was too 
dangCTO'OS, and withdrew' the Scet to Gibraltar, 
and from there sent Xdson in the Mimrz^ frigate 
{38 to evacuate Elba. When off Cartagcaa, 
Xcisoa, whose force consisted of only two frigates, 
met ftvo Spanish frigates. One he capturcci after 
a hard fight, but last again on the appeaxance 
of two Spanish ships of the line and ti%"0 more 
fri'P^lcs* he reached Elba, GcncrM dc 

Stiffi, die Oommandcr of the tnoops raised to 
wittoaw without positive orders from the War 
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Office, $0 Xdsoa left him with a small flotila and 
evacuated Sir Gilbert Elliot the British Viceroy 
(jf Corsica and his staff and also the naval stores. 

On Ms return to Gibraltar he reconnoitred 
Toulon j Cartagena, and Port Mahon and at 
fjibraltar learnt that the Spanish Mediterranean 
Ikei had just passed the Straits to the westward, 
iriiere Jer\is was reported to be cruising. Nelson 
at once sailed alone, and naxrowiy escaped 
t^aptoe by ttvo Spanish ships of the line while 
waiting to pick up Lieutenant Hardy in a boat 
lowered to rescue a man fallen overboard. On 
the nigiit of I2th February, 1797 he found himself 
in the middle of the Spanish fleet, but the weather 
, being hazy he passed through them xmdetected, 
and nexx morning joined Jervis off Cape St. 
\lnceiit and sMfted his commodore’s broad- 
pendant back to the Captain. 

On the morning of 14th February the Spanish 
fleet were seen through haze to the south, with the 
w’ind practically astern of them at west by south. 
They wTie steering east towards Cadiz, where 
they intended to ivait and then go on to join the 
French at Brest, a move which it w^as most 
necKsarv" to prevent. By canydng a press of sail, 
Jervis came up with them at about 1 1,30 a,m., his 
own Sect consisting of fifteen ships already formed 
ia line ahead, the Captaiffs station being last but 
tivo ia the rear. The Spaniards who numbered 
twenty-seven of the line, were disposed in two 
separate di\isions and made no attempt whatever 
to form a line of battle, so that Jervis by con- 
tinuiiig to steer south in line ahead (single file) 
%ras able to pass between them. The easterly 
er icexvard sciuadron, consisting of nine ships. 
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to come to the wnd and stop I 
hey failed to form a line they cc 
heir gnus properly to bear and 


Jcr\*is now signalled Ms fleet 


mg cac^ on a nonaeny course irngni engage 
the larger force of eighteen Spanish ships wMch 
wem to the west of him and to windward* led bv 


Meanwhile the rear ships of the Bntish liiie were 
ible tO' coritinue firmg on the smaller Spanish 
quadron their larboard guns until rounding 
he hairnin bend. The Spanish windward shins 


th 


prn 









n. Two Spanish ships engaged by the 
hauled down their colours, but Colling- 
stead of waiting to secure theiris pushed 
pport the Cepiahy at that time engaged 
Sar. Xiccl^is '84,. After gi\ing tHs sMp 
adside he continued to Dush further 


grappled the San JSmias and called for boarders. 
Ordering his own captain, Ralph IVIiller, to stay 
in the sMp, Nelson, although a commodore. 


with pistols, but after a stiff fight, Nelson’s party 
reached the quarter-deck, to find it already in the 
hands c;f Captain Edward Beny-, a passenger in 
die Cj:p!mn who had boarded with a separate 
panv. They were now in possession of the San 
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severely mutrm and 
tired to Cadiz. The 
had been obtained in 
dug m, aimer. Jmis, 
appareniiy dissatisfied uith the final ranlt. 
shotvTd his displeasure by refiising to mention 
his three JuriioT fiag-oificers in Hs public despatch. 
To avoid an open scandal therefore. Commodore 
Xclson's name could not be mentioned either. 
In his pn\'ate letter to the First Lord, however. 
Nelson contributed very’ much to the fortune 
of the day.'" Jcr\ds was created Earl St. Vincent 
and Nelson received the Knighthood of the Bath* 
a higher honour then than i: is to-day, He had 
sDcdaliv a;‘ked that he irdzh: not Ise given a 


without a tortune to support the Dignity.” 
** Chains and !irleda,ls a, re what no fortune or 
conacxiori in England can obtain/" he wrote to 
his brothfr William. *'and I shall fed prouder 
of these uhtn all the Tiucs in the King’s power 
to beSiOVr’f ‘ 

In April he received his promotion by seniority 
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boats, and ights vdth the Spanish lotila^ in one 
cf which Nelson's barge was nearly captured by a 
Spanish pinboat and he Mmself only saved from 
death by the de%’ction of Ms coxswain. It was 
during this periedd' Xelson himself wrote, ** that 
perhaps my pcTsonal courage was more con- 
;pi'Ci:oas than at an}' ether period of my life.” 

Sl \hricerit next sent him on a more important 
and stiii mere dangerous enterprise — ^namely, an 
attack OB the port of Santa Cniz in the Spanish 
island of Teneiifie, a favourite place for the 
ircasiirc-sMps to ivait until the>’ knew the coast 
tvas dear for a ran into Cadiz. On this occasion 
a rich ship from Manila was reported to be at 
Santa Cruz. But although an attack on the island 
presupposed the emplotment cf troops, neither 
ihx commander of the Gibraltar garrison nor the 
commander of the troops from Elba would co- 
operate. St. \liicenl, therefore, decided to use 
naval forces alone and sent Nelson, with his 
flag in the Theam (74; and a total force of three 
of the line, one 50, three frigates, a cutter and a 
mortar-boat. The difficulties of the attack were 
iiameiisc : the town and harbour tvere defended 
by a citadel and numeroiis forts occupied by 
over 8 ,cx)o troops ; sudden off-shore gal^ were 
liable to sweep down from the hills surrounding 
the port ; there were strong currents, and above 
all, the rocky shore was beaten by a heavy surf, 
even at the calmest season. Nelson d«i,ded to 
attempt a surprise landing just east of the town, 
at dawn, on 21st July. But owing to contrary 
win* and the strong current, the teats with the 
parties of seamen and marine were unable to 
land till broad daylight, and wwe so strongly 
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ijppcsjd that they all had to be re-embarked 
later in the day. Xcison had now lost his oolv 
advantage — ^sarprise — but, coasidering it essenti^ 
to his honour to make one more effort, he planned 
a night attack Tor 24th July, this time *on the 
town itself, hicst of the officers, including Xelson 
regarded it as. a forlorn-hope. He himself “ never 
expected to return.” A thousand men were put 
into boats and rowed stealthily to the shore tinder 
the |»rsonal command of Nelson and his seven 
captains. All went well till within about 200 
yards of the shore, when the Spaniards, veiy 
much on the alen, opened &e with eveiy- weapon 
they possessed. The first objective was the Mole 
(now the base of the long, modem quay enclosing 
a large part of the harbour}. Owing, how'cver, 
to the darkness, current, and general confusion, 
many of the boats did not sec it and were battered 
to pieces by the surf in attempting to land else- 
where. The scaling-ladders were lost, the powder 
hopelessly damped and over 250 men (a quarter 
of the forced were killed, drowned or wounded. 
Ncve-Theless, about 340 men landed, and rallied 
ia the square under Captain Troubridge, who 
nest n»rmng sent Captain Samuel Hood to the 
Governor of the cita^l to say that the 
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Xelscii*s sugg^tion that te should stay in the 
sHp« He now took command of the tx}at, and 
wish the help of a seaman bound up the wound 
wi'th handkerchiefs and pieces of shirt, Neison 
recovered censdousness to hear Josiah ordering 
the boat's crew to row close under the nearest 
Spardsli batterr so as to be safe ifrom its fire. 
that momciit the Fox cutter was sunk by gunfire 
just alongside of them, and Nelson, despite his 
wound and loss of blood, insisted on helping drag 
iomc of the crew into his boat. Then they 
puled away from the shore and reached the 
^ahsTMi but Nelson refused to go on board lest 
his condidon should frighten Captain Fremantle’s 
wife, at the moment when her husband was re- 
ported missing. At last they reached the Tkeseus, 
Nelson refusing any help in climbing on board, 
and immediately afterwards Ms arm was ampu- 
tated, ansKthctics being unavailable at that date. 
But despite Ms bravery and endurance, he was 
terribly prostrated and wrote to St. Vincent : 

A left-handed Admiral will never agMn be 
considered as useful, therdbre the sooner I get 
to a vciy’’ humble cottage the better.” His only 
anxiety s€«ins to have been for the promotion of 
Josiah, who had undoubtedly saved his life and 
vras made a Coinmaiider shortly afterwards. 

On rejoining the main fieet. Nelson was in- 
valided home suffering great pain and only able 
to sleep by taking doses of laudanum. His arm 
had been cut off very near the shoulder, and in 
the confusion and semi-darkness of the cockpit, 
a neiVT had been included with the artery when 
it was tied. None of the doctors he consulted 
mt Bath and London when he came home wa^ 
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able to do anjtMiig for Mm, and it was aot till 
November that the li^at'iire came away aad lie 
foaad complete relief. All tMs time ke wm 
nursed by Faaay, who herself undertook the 
dressing of Ms arm. He was received by the 
King in a most flattering maaner and invested 
with the Order of the Bath. He w'as praised by 
the Admiralty and Prince ^VMliam (now Duke of 
Clarence > He was granted a pension of /(70O 
a year for his senices, and received the Freedom 
of the Cit}’ cf London. He was novc a national 
diameter. 

Wliile on a vhli to Bath he was given Lord 
Shelfcurneb seat in a box at the theatre^ wMdi 
ivas in consequence crotvded with “ the liand- 
jointst: ladiesf ’ and tvas I a bachelor I would 
not answer for not being tempted ; but as I am 
pcM’sessed of cvciytMng which is valuable in a 
wife, I have no occasion to diini beyond a pretty 
facef He also acquired a cottage,” in the 
shape of a small house near Ipswich, though he 
never lived in it himself, for on dkcovciing that 
a left-handed admiral was quite acceptable, he 
agreed to rejoin St. Vincent and hoisted his flag 
in the VmgMard, 



CHAPTER V 

BATTLE OF THE ^^LS 


sent tc tvatrh T^nloii -'blot’Ti cS. nis stati':>a - 
itifcntt' 'i - pnrsaes French to Alexandria “ arrives too 
sc'cn - ’«oti:r3 and pro-*dsicns at Svtracase “ returns to 
£,5;;7pt - FrL-a:o in Abcnldr Bay - Xelson’s captains - 
feets ccrcrvcred “ action in the bav-Xelson wounded 
defeated. 

Xelsox ciio:^ Edward Bern' as Ms flag captain 
and joined St. Vincent off Cadiz in April, 1798. 
TEe navail situation was one of extreme difficulty. 
The French were preparing, together with an 
army under Bonaparte, a great expedition at 
Toulon the destination of which was unknown, 
while St. Vincent tvas too weak in numbers to 
enter the Mediterranean and at the same time to 
maintain the blockade of Cadiz. He decided, 
k jwever, that something must be done about 
Toulon and sent Nelson into the Alediterranean 
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anxious watching, they were at last sighted. “ My 
Distress for Frigates is extrcmcj” Nelson wrote, 
meaning that he had no spare ships for reconnais- 
saace. Nevertheless, the French if encountered 
at sea would have been at a great disadvantage, 
since their superiorin- in ships of the iinc wo^d 
ha've been more than discounted by the difficulty 
ihe;»‘ '.-.■oiild have had in protecting their trans- 
p:»ns. Nothing could be seen of them off the 
coast cf Tuscany or the Papal States, and it was 
not till 14th June that Nelson learnt that they 
had been sighted off Sicily as long ago as 4ih June, 
steering cast. 

By now he was fairly certain that their objective 
was Eg>pt, and, therefore, sailed south, only 
pausing off Naples for news. Here he learnt that 
the French were attacking Malta, and on passing 
through the Straits of Messina he learnt rhat they 
had captured it. When off Cape Passaro he 
jearnt that hlalta was occupied by a French gar- 
rison and that the French fleet had left again, 
presumably for Sicily, though, with the wind blow- 
ing strongly from the north-west, this seemed un- 
likely. He thought, however, that their objective 
must be either Constantinople or Egypt, and de- 
cided to sail for AIc.xandria. He reasoned that 
the Egyptian project w'as the more likely of the 
two and also the more dangerous for Britain, 
since from Egypt the French might obtain trans- 
ports in the Red Sea and sail to India, where 
they' would he welcomed by Tippoo Sahib, the 
most influential of the anti-British rulers. 

Nelson reached Alexandria on 28th June, only 
to find that the French were not there and that 
nothing had been heard or seen of thpm He, 
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therefore, sailed again on the soth^ foUoming the 
coast of S\Tia and Asia Mincer across to Crete, 
and so back to Syracuse, fearing that Sicily after 
all was ihcir objective. Hk fleet by now %va- 
short of victuals and very short of water, and the 
I was still using her imprO'^ised fore-mast. 

The French had certajnly enjoyed cxccilent luck, 
for sailing on 20th May (the day of the gale} with 
thirteen of the line and 40,000 trcx>ps in over 200 
iranspcTts, they had captured 3 . 1 alta ai a Mow 
and reached Egypst on ist July, cniy a few hours 
after Xciscii had withdratiii. He had actual]}; 
passed ihem and reached E^ypt ftrst, the reason 
being that the French had been compelled to 
make the speed of their fteet the speed of their 
slow'est transport. At one moment the two fiects 
could ha\“c been only just out of sight of each 
Cither. A couple of British frigates might well 
ha%'e brought about contact and a battlc. 

The French eS'Cape caused Xelson the greatest 
anxiety, for despite his abrupt metheds and con- 
stancy cf purpose, he was extremely sensitive to 
criticism, even before it was uttered. Health and 
temper, moreover, were so closely allied in Mm 
that dejection produced an iimnediatc physical 
reaction, mcludiiig trouble with hk left eye, re- 

sulting from the original injury to the right one. 
TMs trouble wm gradually increasing, ag_gravated 
by continuous use of the telescope, and he alw'ays 
w^orc a green shade when at sea. 

By St. VincentT instractions Nelson was cm- 
pow'cred to treat as hostile any port wHch rcfiiscci 
him suppli«, and he anchor^ at Syracuse on 
19th July and demanded focMi and wata:. The 
Go%Tmor m a neutral was doubtful how to 
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hilt was persuaded to obey not so mucli out of 
compliance to a special letter from Napl«, as 
from tbc utter impossibility of turning Nckon 
aTvaoo In fife days the Sect w^as rcriictuallcd 
ivith fresh meat, fruit, vegetables and winc^ and 
2yj tens of fresh water per sMp. In later 
cLivs Xtlijii gm/e rhe credit for this to Lady 
Hamilton. 

Xeh’on knetv now liiat the French must be to the 
of Mm, and leaving S^Tacuse on 25tli Jiil\g he 
sailed to tiie Gulf of Coron, where he learnt that 
they had hicca seen steering south-east from Crete 
kai weeks pre\iousi>v He at once headed for 
Alexandria and on ist August saw the French 
i:un>pons lying in the harbour, and at 2.30 p.m. 
the signalicd the presence of a battle fleet 

l}irig a littie further east in Aboukir Bay, 

Xelscn decided to arrack at once without any 
prdimdnarc reconnaissance, hoping thereby to 
obtain the ad^i'antage of surprise. Many com- 
manders would have hesitated to attack an enemy 
apparently formed in line of battle and lying in a 
cfiosca anchorage, but Nelson had teen planning 
the action for rveeks past and had for«een every 
rventuality. He had thoroughly briefed al hk 
captains, a rather unusual procedure in those 
days^ cvhea admirals sometimes called formal 
councils of war for the purpose of giving them- 
selves an excuse for not fighting. Nelsonk pur- 
pose was dUfcrent ; he called his “ ^ad rf 
Brothers ” together in order to make use of thdr 
advice and also to settle plans in advance. Berry, 
hCilcr, Hood, Troubiidge, Saumarez, Foley, Itenis 
and Halioweli were all men of outstanding abilty, 
trained by St. \Tiicciit at the ** in-shore ” station. 
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and tke first foi^ had been Xelson’s dose com- 
panions at St. Vincent and Santa Crua. 

The relative strength of the two fiects can be 
best seen as follows : 
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The wind varied between north-west and north- 
nrith-west, and Admiral de Braevs. the French 
Commander-in-Chief, with his Sag in the OrkrJ 
{ * -20, j had anchored veig,- near the 5-fathom line 
of 'oandmp on the windward side of the bav, 
in a slightly curved line ahead, the general direc- 
tion of which was north-west to south-east. He 
had stationed his four frigates inside his line 
where they were useless for reconnaissance and 
so gave no warning of Xelson's approach. Never- 
theless, It w^as not tiii 5-45 ^he evening that 
Captain Foley in the Goliath rounded the shoals 
stretching beyond the island at the west end of 
the bay, so that dc Brueys had had three hours in 
wMch to prepare for action. At 6.30 the Goliath 
crossed the head of the French line, giving the 
Gwrier a terrific broadside through the bows, 
and anchoring in-shore and abreast of the Con- 
qitirmt, the second ship in the French line. Un- 
doubtedly Foley was following Xelson’s inten- 
tions in attacking in this manner, the idea being 
to put the enemy van between the fire of two 
lina of ships one on each side. Nelson may ako 
have counted on the French being unprepared 
for such a manoeuvre and in consctiuencc not 
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having their larboard guns ready for action. 
This proved to be the case. The difficulty lay in 
ha\iKg to squeeze between the French ship 
and the shoal-water edging the bay. 

At the end of an hour Xelson had his eight 
leading ships in action ; the Orion, Theseus, Goliath, 
A'ld'jciT-us and ^ealciis lay on the in-shore side of 
the French line, and the Defence, Minotaur and 
Vanguard on the outside, all anchored by the stem. 
From this position the>' poured a crushing fire into 
the five leading Frenchmen from double and even 
tripk-shotted guns, fired as rapidly as possible 
from a range at which it was impossible to miss. 

The GuerrieT had all her masts knocked out a 
quarter of an hour after the action began, and 
>con after eight o’clock all five were silenced, the 
damage in the Guerrier being so great that the 
gun-pens on her main deck were blown into one 
continuous gash, the intervening timber having 
been smashed to pieces. There were only eight 
casuaides in the J'ealous and fifteen in the Defence. 

By 7 p.m. it was quite dark, so that both sides 
were now committed to the hazards and con- 
fusion of a night action. Xelson was in his 
dement, watching from the quarter-deck of the 
fanguard the defeat of the French van and the 
approach of his six remaining ships. Suddenly 
he was hit on the forehead by a fragment of iron 
shot and collapsed in Berry’s arms, thinking him - 
seif mortally wounded. The cut was so deep that 
the skin hung down over his left eye, leaving him 
temporarily blinded and severdy concussed. He 
insisted on waiting his turn with the other 
wounded in the cockpit, and after having his 
wound dressed was soon on the move again. 



Tlic remaining British skips now began to 
attack the Frcndi centre and rear, ivHck so far 
bad remained at anchor and done nothiiiE to 
support their van. By ihe greatest misc! 
Captain Troubridge ran the Cuiloden agron; 
trying to cut the comer into the bay, so 
only five ships tvere available, and of thes 


.ignt lor tile massive nagsnip unmi^ 
p in the middle of the French line, but 
driven helplessly to leeward with over 


anchored en eitiier side of the Omrd and oj^ned 
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Tlie AiexarJer and Afajejtk continued down tiie 
Frencii line, battering the TcrMard. Heurrax and 
Merciifi. which lay astern of the Onerd. but ether- 
^»vise her destruction marked the end of the 
battle. The men dropped exhausted on the 
decks and were a-ieep in a moment in everc 
sort of posture^ liacing been ihen working at their 
fullest exertion or fighting, for near t'*velve houru*' 

Next morning showed that only the three rear 
ships in the French line were still intact, the others 
having either struck, run ashore or blown up. or 
being ready to surrender. Of these the TifnrJJm 
ran amound. but the Guillzume Tdl and Giniifiix 
made good their escape, together with two of the 
frigates. The British fleet had been verc severer: 
handled but it is possible that had Xelson been 
fully capable of issuing orders, not a single 
French ship would have left the bay. Even so, 
his captains co-operated in a most efficient 
manner, but in default of definite orders, they 
were doubtful about the shoals and the sirenmli 
of their damaged spars and rigging. As a feat 
of arms involving seamanship, gunnery and 
simple courage, the Battle of the Nile has never 
been surpassed. 

Nelson’s despatches were varied in character. 
His principal communication, wTitten to St. 
Vincent, began, "'Almighty God has blessed his 
^Majesty's arms/’’ following the style favoured 
since the days of Blake. To Spencer, Xelson 
w^as neither pontifical nor even respectful, 
starting his letter with, "" My Lord, Was I to die 
at this moment, * Want of Frigates ’ would be 
found stamped on my heart.” He was still 
sufferiag acutely from his wound. 
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CHAPTER VI 


NAPLES AND P.ALERNiO 



Nelson tock the Vcr.gi^fird. Alexander and Culloien 
v;i:h him to Naples, Iea\ing Hood with a small 
mua'iroa to watch Alexandria and sending the 
rem.'iinO'er ?:f his rhips and prizes to Gibraltar, 
On the he made plans for exploiting Ms 

siro'rO'O. exa:dy andripating the instructions he 
re:e:';'?d later fr-:m hr. \lncent. Turkish troops 
n:u‘:t V? c brained to act against Bonaparte's 
army i ii elated in Emcpi, while the Neapolitans 
mu:-t b’C made to assist in the reduction of Malta. 
Naples and Sicily^ from the peculiar position they 
ccupied in the iMediterranean, must form the 
ivea and base cf such action and must, therefore, 
e adequately protected. 

Suddenly, horver'er. Nelson was " taken with a 
fever, vvhich has veryr near done my business^’ 
N'3 djubt he wns still suffering from shock and 
con cui don caused by Ms wound. He arrived at 
Naples physically crushed and mentally exhausted. 
Here an extraordiiiaiy sight met the gaze of Ms 
single and by no means painless eye, for as the 
Tangumi entered the bay a multitudinous water- 
pageant put off from the shore, led by the 
Hamiltons. Up flew her LadysMp, and 
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exclaiming. ^ O God, is it possible ? ^ she fell into 
my arms more dead than alive/’ The tension 
was soon relieved by tears and by the arrival of 
the King in his royal yacht who '' took me by the 
hand, calling me his ‘ Deliverer and Preser\-er.’ 
All this. Xelson retailed to Fanny, adding, I 
hope some day to have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing you to Lady Hamilton ; she is one of the 
very best '^vomen in this world. . . . 

She is an honour to her sex. and a proof that 
a reput aiion ma}" be regained. Her kindness, 
\\ith Sir William’s, to me, is more than I can 
express : I am in their house, and I may tell you 
it required all the kindness of my friends to set 
me up.” 

For the first fetv days he was desperately ill, 
and only recovered from his wound and fever 
through the care of the Hamillons, at whose 
house he continued to stay. WTierever he went 
in the town he was received with royal honours. 
The climax was reached on his birthday, 29th 
September, when ‘"eighty people dined at Sir 
Wihiam Hamilton’s : one thousand seven hun- 
dred and forty came to a ball where eight hundred 
supped.” The ivhole dinner-senice was marked 

H. N. Glorious I St of August ! ” — all ribbons 
and buttons bore his name, and a “ Kelson and 
Kile ” verse was specially added to God Save th 
King for the occasion. The Kang and Queen 
of Naples constantly received him both privately 
and in state, and Lady Hamilton made tours of 
the city decked with Kelsonic emblems. Almost 
as soon as the \ictor\^ was announced and the 
Van^atd not yet arrived, she wTote : “ My dress 
from head to foot is alia Nelson. . . . Even my 
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bh3.wl is in Blue mth gold anchors all over. My 
earrings are Xelson's anchors ; in short, we are 
bc-Xelsoned all over.'" 

For ihe first time in his life. Nelson drank the 
fiiil draught of popular applause, under condi- 
tions of the tdldest enthusiasm. Nevertheless 
Nelson was by no means happy, “ It is a coun- 
ino" he wTOte to St. Vincent, of fiddlers and 
poets, whores and scoundrels." And at home 
Fanny walked to church in the rain. She 
received a letter from Emma herself, written in 
the most effusive and patronising terms. I 
need not tell your Ladyship how happy Sir 
W’iliiain and myself are at haring an opportunity 
of seeing our dear, respectable, brave friend return 
here, with so much honour to himself and glory 
ftr his Countnv We only want you to be com- 
nletely happy. . . . Josiah is so much improv^ed 
in even.* respect we are all delighted with him. 
He is an excellent officer and very steady, and 
cnt of the best hearts in the world. I love him 
much, and although we quarrel sometimes, he 
ioves me, and does as I would have him. . . . 
Josiah desired his duty to your Ladyship, and 
says he will '^vrite as soon as he has time, but he 
has been veiv" busy for some time past." 

This was too much even for the placid Fanny, 
and she consulted Alexander Davison, one of 
Nelson's oldest and most intimate friends and 
now Ms official prize-agent. She bids me say," 
he wrote to Nelson, that, unless you return 
home in a few months, she ^vill join the standard 
at Naples. Excuse a woman’s tender feelings — 
they are too acute to be expressed." 

MeanwMIe the love of Nelson and Emma 
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ripened steadily, being founded on something 
more than esteem.’"* But it was an unfortunate 
love because it could only find complete expres- 
sion by defying the legal and cultural dictates 
of the age. Nelson %vas a man of genius ; not 
the genius of the creative artist, but the genius 
of action. He was obsessed by ideas of naval 
honour and glor\’, and supported by unsurpassed 
professional capacity. In action he possessed 
incredible elan. He had what to-day we call the 
manic drive, With this, as is often the case, 
went morbidity and sensitiveness, for which he 
required praise and soothing as a cure. He 
arrived at Naples wounded and fever-stricken, 
longing for the praise and justification so long 
denied him, and found all he wanted in Emma 
and more besides. He found one of the most 
striking w’omen in Europe, brought up amidst 
eveiy^ conceivable form of poverty and degrada- 
tion, transported like a slave-girl to Naples, 
married to an elderly dilletante and now made 
the First English Lady at one of Europe’s gayest 
wartime courts. Here was the incomparable 
figure portrayed by Romney, welcoming and 
applauding him and intoxicating him with her 
presence. To Emma, Nelson appeared the 
embodiment of ail that was heroic and noble in 
an Englishman, at a court where despite its 
gaiety and splendour the threat of impending 
danger hung very heavily. 

'Biographers of the last century engulfed by the 
Puritanism which Nelson himself so firequently 
approved, have described Emma as “\nilgar” 
and “ of very humble origin and disreputable 
antecedents.” If only Nelson could have had a 
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liaison wth the Queen of Naples it would have 
been so much more gentlemanlike. The fact that 
Nelson saw in Emma a woman of overmastering 
physical attraction as well as the inspirer and 
applauder of feats of arms, was to them, not only 
a terrible offence, but a mockery" of love. The 
fact that Emma saw in Nelson a man whose love 
was beyond compare they merely interpreted in 
terms rf inveterate lasciriousness born of early 
habits. The situation was indeed curious. Nelson 
looking frail and haggard, quite unlike a stage 
hero, and beha\frig now like a correct parson’s 
son and now like a completely love-struck boy, 
openly adoring Emma and careless of the censure 
and embarrassment of beholders 

Soon Nelson became so obsessed by the 
presence of Emma that her name kept finding its 
way into his official correspondence, and that 
sardonic autocrat Lord St. Vincent, must have 
been surprised to read : I am writing opposite 
Lady Hamilton, therefore you will not be sur- 
prised at the glorious jumble of this letter. Were 
your Lordship in my place, I much doubt if y^ou 
would wiite so w^ell.” Nevertheless, Emma did 
actually occupy a very important position at 
Naples, where through her intimacy with the 
Queen and the increasing incompetence of Sir 
William she became the centre of the militant 
anti-French party in the Court. 

The situation at Naples in 1798 was that the 
King, Ferdinand IV, divided his time between 
hunting and various adolescent pursuits, though 
a man of over fortyL The Queen, Maria Carolina 
—daughter of the Empress Maria Theresa of 
Austria and sister of the murdered Queen Marie 
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Antoineite of France — a woman of considerable 
ability and vigour^ practically ruled the countiy^ 
and worked hard to obtain Austrian support 
against the French. The First hlinisterj General 
Sir John Acton. Bt., ^vas an English adventurer 
who had made Ms reputation in the Tuscan 
Xa\7. Xelson who saw clearly enough the 
complete financial, political and moral degrada- 
tion of the "A'hole kingdom, nevertheless imagined 
that, with the help of Ms sMps, Naples ^vould be 
able to form an Italian bloc against the southward 
drive of ihe French, Austria, Russia and Turkey 
i*v*ou!d also help, but the French tvere already in 
Rome and there was no time to be lost. Nelson 
told Ferdinand to Ms face that he must either 
advance, sword in hand, or stay quiet and be 
kicked out of your Kingdoms [Naples and Sicily]. 

Urged on by such pithy hortations, Ferdinand 
at last declared ^var on France, and set out for 
Rome “ determined to conquer or die at the head 
of Ms Arm}' wmch is composed of 30,000 healthy 
good-looking troops,'’ a section of wMch, under 
General Baron Mack (lent by Austria), were sent 
to operate in the IMarches. At the same time. 
Nelson co-operated by capturing Leghorn and 
so cutting off the French supplies. 

Just before starting he had received the long- 
expected news of his being given a peerage. 
But to Ms intense disappointment, it turned out 
to be only a barony because he wsls not a com- 
mander-in-cMef at the time of the action, his 
force being only a detachment from Lord St. 
Vincenfs fleet. Lettem of congratulation were 
pouring in, Lady Spencer writing, "'Joy, joy, 
joy to you, brave, gallant, immortalized Nelson ! 
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There were the thanks of Parliament and a 
pension of ^^2,000 a year for three lives ; i'lOjOoo 
from the East India Company ; a gold box set 
vdth diamonds from the Czar ; amazing gifts 
from the Sultan of Turkey, including the diamond 
Chelengk ; presentation swords from the City of 
London, and the King of Naples, and letters of 
the highest praise from Howe, Hood, St. Vincent, 
Locker and the Duke of Clarence. And after 
ail this, ^\dth half Europe applauding and all 
Naples perspiring with enthusiasm, nothing but a 
barony from a grateful Eling and Cabinet, 
accompanied by a comic-opera augmentation 
of arms. St. \ ’incent had received an earldom 
for capturing four Spanish ships, including the 
two taken by Nelson, More than ever must he, 
look to Emma for applause : WTiat can I say 
of her’s and Sir William’s attention to me ? ” he 
enquired of Fanny, they are, in fact, with the 
exception of you and my good father, the dearest 
friends I have in this world. . . . The improve- 
ment made in Josiah by Lady Hamilton is w^onder- 
fui ; your obligations and mine are iiifinite on that 
score.” 

Meamvhile, Ferdinand had entered Rome in 
triumph, though his position was precarious since 
the French still held the Castle of St. Angelo and 
were in some strength also in the neighbourhood. 

A few days later the Neapolitan army bolted ; 
*‘the Neapolitan Oflacers have not lost much 
honour, for God knows they had but little to lose ; 
but they lost all they had. . . . The Queen has 
made me promise not to quit her and her Family 
till brighter prospects open upon her. She 
is miserable, we Imow, None from this house 
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have seen her these three days^ but her letters 
lo Lady Hamilton paint the anguish of her soul/’ 
This was to Lord Spencer, who must have 
shaken his head as he saw the capture of ^lalta 
and the blockade of Bonaparte’s troops in Eg^-pt 
made strategically subservient to the anguish ” 
of the Queen of Naples’ soul. The result was 
that Nelson sent Ball to conduct the first enter- 
prise, and the Cabinet sent Captain Sir William 
Sidney Smith to conduct the second. The situa- 
tion, nevertheless, in some measure justified 
Nelson’s melodramatic outburst, for with the 
Neapolitan army defeated and the French 
advancing, the capital was in a ferment, and 
the Republican pany^, though few in number, 
was showing great acti\ity, and were waiting for 
a favourable opportunity to rise/’ On the night 
of 2 1 St December, 1798, Nelson embarked the 
royal family and their treasure in the Vanguard, to- 
gether with the Hamiltons, and sailed for Palermo. 
This had to be done secretly, by means of a 
secret passage from the palace, since the lazzaroni 
who were fanatically loyal, would have used the 
utmost \iolence to prevent Ferdinand deserting. 
The whole plan was arranged by Emma for fear 
that the appearance of Hamilton or Nelson at 
Court would excite suspicion. At sea she also 
attended the Queen and nursed her children (one 
of whom died) during a heavy gale in which none 
of the royal suite would do a hand’s turn. 

Nelson’s chagrin at the failure of his impetuous 
and premature policy in Italy soon showed itself 
in a series of violent letters to Spencer and St. 
Vincent, protesting against the slights inflicted 
upon him by the appointment of Sir Sidney 
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Smiili to command the ships blockading Alex- 
andria, and threatening instant resignation. 

To Fanny lie \viotQ that it was impossible for 
him “ to set up an establishment at either Naples 
or Palermo. Good Sir William, Lady 
Hamilton and myself, are the main springs of the 
machine which manages what is going on in this 
countna "We are ail bound to England when 
we can quit our posts with propriety.'’ 

The fact was that Fanny, despite her courage 
and devotion, was the last person imaginable as 
likely to succeed in taking charge of Nelson under 
existing conditions. Quite apart from his love 
for Emma, Fanny’s sensitive flutterings would only 
have been a cause of acute embarrassment to him. 

Meanwhile Gaeta and Capua surrendered, and 
so did Naples, despite the heroic efforts of the 
lazz^roni. and in Janiiaiy, 1799, the FrePxCh pro- 
claimed the Parthenopsean Republic of Southern 
Italy. At Palermo, Nelson, ensconced in a house 
”\"Mch he shared with the Haixdltons, planned the 
re-conquest of Naples. General Stuart, his old 
colleague, had landed in Sicily fresh from the 
capture of iCnorca with 1,000 men, and 12,000 
tvere expected from Russia, while there was 
ever}" hope that the Austrians would soon be on 
the move. Ten thousand brigands from Albania 
were also available, but their help was less 
cordially canvassed. Ferdinand appointed Car- 
dinal Ruffo his Vicar-General, and sent Mm 
across to the mainland to raise the countryside 
in a religious crusade against the French. 

Most of Nelson’s sMps wrere still engaged under 
Captain Bali in blockading Malta but there were 
some Neapolitan, Portuguese and Russian sMps 
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available for naval co-operation, tbongh they 
were hardly to be relied on. Nelson, of course, 
rashed to go TO Naples personally, but felt tied 
to Palermo by his instructions, though he still 
chose to attribute his conduct to the Queen’s 
anguish of soul.” This anguish ” really 
meant mortal fear of assassination by republicans, 
a fear excusable perhaps in \iew of her sister’s 
fate in France. Actually the chief need of the 
moment was for the supply of food, money and 
arms to the Ivlaltese to enable them to co-operate 
'^dth Ball’s squadron against the French garrison. 
Nelson protested furiously to General iicton 
because the supplies were not sent, but did nothing 
more, while all through his correspondence at 
this time Sir Sidney Smith’s name kept bobbing 
up like King Charles’ head. The best explana- 
tion of his conduct is that during most of his stay 
in Sicily he suffered from one attack of fever 
after another resulting from the climate. 

By March, Ruffo w^as at the head of a strong 
force of Calabrian irregulars — ^the “ Holy Aniiy,” 
pledged to the destruction of the infidel French — 
and was actually threatening Naples, where the 
French army was suffering from plague. Nelson 
sent Troubridge \%ith eight ships to blockade 
Naples and cut off the French supplies, and 
the French wthdrew^ all their troops from Nea- 
politan territory, with the exception of garrisons 
which they left at Capua, Gaeta and at Naples 
itself. Troubridge’s main trouble was that the 
Neapolitan officers he carried with him, were too 
inept or cow'^ardly to reassert the King’s authority 
without British help. Otherwise everything was 
now’' going well, but on 12th May, news reached 
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Palermo tliat the French Brest fleet of nineteen 
of the line under Admiral Bruix had eluded the 
British blockade and was about to enter the Medi- 
terranean and join hands with the Spaniards. 

Xelson immediately recalled Troubridge from 
Xaples, and Bail from IMalta, and arranged for 
them to join Duckworth at ilinorca. He him- 
self would remain at Palermo, since nothing else 
" could console the Queen this night.’' Only 
one of the line and a frigate were to be left at 
Naples under Captain Foote. A few days later 
Nelson altered his plans and sent orders for his 
ships to concentrate off the island of Maritimo 
at the west end of Sicily, a good strategic area 
for covering Naples, Sicily and Malta. Next he 
heard that Bruix had gone into Toulon, and in 
consequence sent Ball back to Malta with two of 
the line and took all the rest to Palermo. Here 
he was joined by Duckworth with four of the line 
and learnt that St. \"incent w’as about to resign 
the command of the Mediterranean. Nelson was 
angiy^, realising that his own claims to succeed 
St. Vincent w^ould not prevail against those of 
the new second-in-command, Lord Keith, an 
officer of great distinction, but one not likely to 
be sympathetic tow^ards Their Sicilian Majesties. 
Thinking, how^ever, that Bruix w^as now quies- 
cent, Nelson acceded to the new entreaties of the 
Queen and embarked 1,700 troops for Naples, 
and put to sea in the FoudroyanL Hardly had he 
weighed anchor than two of the line arrived from 
Keith with the news that Bruix was out and 
coming south. Nelson at once disembarked the 
troops and returned to his position off Maiitimo. 
Here he remained for a week in a state of the 
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Utmost agitation^ feaiing that if he put off going 
to Naples any longer the situation would get 
entirely out of hand owing to Ruffo's irregular 
position, while if he did go, Sicily would be left 
exposed to the French fleet. On 21st June, hear- 
ing that Rufib had captured Naples but had 
quite sensibly concluded an unauthorised armis- 
tice with the Neapolitan Jacobins, he w^nt to 
Palermo and after a tw’o-hours’ conference, sailed 
for Naples with the Hamiltons. They arrived in 
the bay on 24th June and saw ^vhite flags fl}ing 
ashore and on board Captain Foote's Seahorse. 
Rufib's army had captured the town on 13th and 
14th June amidst scenes of horror, his Calabrians 
joining the lazz^roni in the torture and murder of 
hundreds of innocent persons accused of Jaco- 
binism. 

The Neapolitan Jacobins had retired into the 
Castles of Nuovo and Uovo, and the French garri- 
son into the Castle of St. Elmo ; and Rufib had 
agreed that the Jacobins should be allow^ed to 
leave the town by sea and go to France. Nelson 
immediately cancelled this treaty by virtue of the 
authority given him by the Kdng before sailing, 
and demanded that the Jacobins should surrender 
themselves unconditionally to His Majesty's 
royal mercy." RuiFo, how^ever, refused to give 
wray, because of his authority as Vicar-General, 
and a complete deadlock ensued, while the situa- 
tion on shore grew rapidly more dangerous and 
confused. They at last reached an agreement 
by which Nelson should allow the Jacobins to 
leave the castles and to embark in ships, but not 
to leave the harbour. This w^as obviously a 
temporary compromise, and on 28th June letters 
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arrived from Palermo cancelling Ruffo’s negotia- 
tions and putting him directly under Nelson, 
who was to exercise supreme control in the King’s 
name. In a separate letter from the Queen to 
Emma, ‘‘ Milord Nelson ” was recommended 

de trailer Naples comme si ce fiit une ville 
Rebelie en Irelande.” Nelson, therefore, placed 
ihe Jacobins under a guard, and later on handed 
them over to the King’s officers, who executed 
seventy of them. 

Nleamvhile, Ruffo’s troops had caught Admiral 
Francesco Garacciolo, who had turned traitor 
and joined the Jacobins, and had actually com- 
manded their gimboats. In the past he had 
proved himself an excellent officer and had com- 
manded a Neapolitan ship in Hotham’s fleet 
during 1795. Ktiffo handed him over to Nelson, 
who ordered the Neapolitan officers present to 
trc him hy naval court-martial. Garacciolo asked 
to be tried by the British, but this was refused, 
though the trial took place in the FoudrqyanL He 
was condemned as a traitor and Nelson had him 
hanged the same day from the yard-arm of the 
Neapolitan frigate Minerva. The affair created 
much stir at the time and has led to some con- 
troversy since, but there is little doubt that 
Nelson’s action w*as justified. 

The next business was the reduction of the 
Casile of St, Elmo, where the French garrison 
still held out, and for this Troubridge was landed 
with a strong force of seamen, assisted by Aus- 
trians, Turks and Russians, and by Ruffo’s 

Holy ” brigands. On loth July the Kong 
arrived from Palermo and set up his Court 
on board the Foudrojant, so that Nelson’s 
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responsibilities were much reduced, and two days 
later St. Elmo surrendered. After this Nelson sent 
Troubiidge wth 1,000 seamen and marines to 
co-operate in the reduction of Capua. This was 
a dangerous move, since Nelson had already been 
warned by Keith to hold his ships ready to pro- 
tect }^Iinorca in case it was attacked by Bniix. 
On 13th July he had airily informed Spencer 
that “ it would be a cause of some consideration 
whether iCnorca is to be risked, or the two 
Kingdoms of Naples and Sicily ? I rather think 
my decision would be to risk the former.” Hardly 
had he wnitten these words than he received an 
order from Keith to send such ships as you can 
possibly spare off the island of Minorca to wait 
my orders.” The words were clear and courteous, 
like e\'eiytiimg that Keith wTote ; but there was 
no mistaking their meaning, and Nelson should 
have complied by sending at least part of his 
force. But with 1,000 men ashore, this was diffi- 
cult and he therefore replied to the effect that 
the restoration of the King of Naples was of 
paramount importance, as was also the protection 
of Naples from French attack. Fearing, however, 
the results of flat disobedience, he also wTote to 
Spencer defending his action in the most vehement 
manner : I will not part with a single ship . . . 
I am fully aware of the act I have committed.” 

On 19th July a more peremptory^ order arrived 
from Keith. Nelson knew by now that Briux 
had joined the Spaniards at Cartagena and had 
forty of the line, but he answ'ered in exactly the 
same manner as before, stressing the importance 
of the siege of Capua, and adding, with unneces- 
sary impertinence, I am perfectly aw^are of the 
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consequences of disobeying the orders of my com- 
mander-in-chief/’ Three days later came a third 
order, courteous as before, but peremptory. Keith 
was about to chase Bniix out of the Mediterranean 
and Xelson must repair to ]\-Iinorca, with the 
whole, or the greater part, of the force under 
your Lordship’s command.” This was accom- 
panied by a private letter, wTitten in the friendliest 
terms : You must, therefore, either come or 
send Duckwurth, to govern himself as circum- 
stances offer, until I can determine to a certainty 
the intentions of the enemy.” So Nelson sent 
Ducktvorth to Minorca with four of the line. 

Keith had left the Mediterranean in pursuit of 
the combined French and Spanish fleets. Nelson 
was, therefore, temporary Gommander-in- Chief, 
and nothing more happened for some months, 
w'hen an omcial and a private letter arrived from 
Spencer admonishing liim in the mildest terms, 
firstly for disobeying Keith and secondly for em- 
ploying 1,000 men on a purely land enterprise 
wLen their presence might at any moment be 
required afloat. On 31st July, Capua and Gaeta 
surrendered to Troubridge, w'ho on Nelson’s re- 
commendation w^as soon after created a baronet ; 
and at a state dinner on board the Foudroyant the 
King drank Nelson’s health to the accompani- 
ment of a royal salute of tw^enty-one guns from 
the Neapolitan ships and forts, and all the ships 
in the harbour w^ere gorgeously illuminated. 

This must not make you thmk me vain,” he 
WTote to Fanny. “No, very far from it ; I relate 
it more from gratitude than envy.” 

Four days later he took the King and the 
Hamiltons back to Palermo and was created 
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Duke of Bronte in Sicily. The estates attached 
to the title were said to be worth ;£‘35000 a year 
and Xelson at once made generous allotments 
from them to his family. He remained at Palermo 
for the rest of the year with the exception of a 
short \isit to Minorca to procure military’ assist- 
ance for the capture of Malta, still blockaded 
by Bail. The position was unsatisfactory-, for 
although Ferdinand had regained his territory-, 
he refiised to return to Xaples, even when 
Captain Louis made the position doubly safe by 
dri\ing the French from Rome. Nelson, there- 
fore, must also stay at Palermo tvith his fiag 
flying in a transport. 

In January', i 8 oo. Lord Keith returned to the 
^Mediterranean and reassumed the command. 
Nelson went to meet him at Leghorn, where they 
made plans to intercept a French squadron at 
Toulon, said to be fitting out for the relief of 
?^Iaita. They sailed south through the Straits of 
Messina, Keith assuming command of the ]Malta 
blockade and sending Nelson to cruise off the 
south-east of Siciiyv Nelson, however, ignored 
orders and cruised off the north-west instead, and 
on 1 8th February sighted the French squadron. 
The only liiie-of-battle ship in it was the Ginereux^ 
a suivivor of the Nile, and Nelson had great satis- 
faction in capturing her after an exciting chase. 
Keith praised Nelson in his despatch without 
alluding to his disobedience, but on sailing north 
to Genoa to co-operate with the Austrians, ordered 
Nelson to take charge of the blockade of 
Ms proper duty. 

Nelson refused to obey and returned to Palermo, 
pleading bad health and left Troubridge block- 
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ading ^lalta. ‘‘ I am absolutely exhausted/’ he 
wTote to Keith, and my state of health is very 
precarious.” He was furious at being passed over 
for a second time and again announced his desire 
to retire from the service. 

In March, Captain Berry in the Foudrojant cap- 
tured the Giiillauim Tell^ the last suivivor of the 
Nile, just as she was breaking out of Malta, and 
Xelson felt that the original task allotted him by 
St. "Mncent had at last been accomplished by 
"Iff of the MleF In the summer he received 
Admiralty permission to return home, since his 
health prevented him earning out his duties. 
He was not superseded and Spencer’s private 
letter was a model of tact and stmpathy : 
am quite clear, and I believe I am joined in 
opinion fay all your friends here, that you are 
more likely to recover your health and strength 
in England than in an inactive situation at a 
foreign Court, however pleasing the respect and 
gratitude shown to you for your services may be.” 
ileanwhile, Hamilton was recalled, his lethargy 
having become a bpvord. So these three, '^Tria 
junda in umf as they called themselves, decided 
to go home together. Keith would not allow 
the Foudrojant to leave the ilediterranean and 
suggested a frigate or a troopship, but Emma 
scorned such transport and they therefore decided 
to travel by land, in company mth the Queen 
and her children bound for Vienna. Emma’s 
mother, long dignified by the name of Mrs. 
Cadogan, and Mss Cornelia Kmight, the authoress, 
also accompanied them. The whole party sailed 
in the Foudrojant to Leghorn where, on 13th July, 

1 800, Nelson struck his flag. 
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The early stages of the journey home were 
hazardous and depressing. After a painful over- 
land trek to Ancona, during which the whole 
cavalcade were nearly captured by the French 
and a wheel came off the coach which carried 
Nelson and the Hamiltons, they sailed in Russian 
ships to Trieste. The weather was bad, the ships 
crank, the crews incompetent and the accommo- 
dation vile ; Nelson was sea-sick all the way and 
Hamilton nearly died. 

After a magnificent farewell entertainment at 
Vienna, the English party continued their journey 
down the Elbe by wny of Prague, Dresden, Mag- 
deburg and Hamburg. At every halt they were 
received with royal honours, much to the surprise 
and emy of certain English tourists and diplo- 
matists. But, although their progress produced 
a most exuberant outburst of Central European 
enthusiasm, it was nevertheless the most ill- 
advised step Nelson and the Hamiltons could 
have taken.” 

They were, indeed, quite ignorant of the 
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prejudice wbich they would be called upon to 
combat. They deemed themselves children of 
the world by \iitue of their association with 
great events, great persons, and a great career ; 
but of our island world they had grown curiously 
forc^etful. . . . They had lived in a hot-house , 
they were going into a fog.’’^ 

Embarking from Cuxhaven, they landed at 
Yarmouth and proceeded, amidst scenes of the 
utmost popular enthusiasm, by way of Ipswich 
and Colchester to London. Nelson drove through 
the City in full uniform, with the Hamiltons, to 
Neroth Hotel in Eiing Street, St. James’s, where 
they met Fanny and his father. For several days 
ofnciai business and ofEcial receptions filled up 
the time. The Hamiltons dined with the Nelsons 
and the Nelsons dined with the Hamiltons, they 
all w&nt to the theatre, and Nelson w^ent to a 
Guildhall banquet and took his seat in the House 
of Lords. But there was trouble right from the 
start. 

On Nelson’s instructions, Da\ison had taken 
a house for him for a year, No. 17, Dover Street. 

Fanny, the neglected faithful wife, w'-as com- 
pletely nonplussed by Nelson’s and Emma’s 
beha\iour. For months and months she had 
been haunted by rumours, including excerpts 
from French newspaper quoted in the English 
press. Her w'hole nature was outraged by her 
first impression of Emma’s unconventional ex- 
uberance ; she could not cap stories about kings 
and queens and cabinets and had no desire to 
do so even if she could. Faded, sensitive and 
prematurely aged, she was hardly less suited to 

^ Walter Sichel, Emma, Lady Hamilton 
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play the part of a remmed hero’s wife than to 
play that of an admiraFs %\ife at a Mediterranean 
court. Emma, on her part, show^ed no tact ; 
she would not keep in the background nor resist 
the temptation to be seen in public at Nelson’s 
side. Soon she was forced to create the fiction 
that Fanny was an unloting and unlovely mis- 
chief-maker who did nothing for '‘Jove” but 
hamper his career. Xelson. for his part, at- 
tempted to cany things off with an awkward 
mixture of delicacy and heartiness, but he must 
have felt chilled by Fanny's dumb, unyielding 
censure and exasperated by her refusal to be 
friends with those ^vhose love and friendsliip he 
now prized beyond all else. Realising, too, that 
influential London opinion w'as inclined to sym- 
pathise with Fanny, “ he felt irritated, and took 
it up in an unfortunate manner by devoting him- 
self more and more to her [Emma for] the pur- 
pose of w'hat he called supporting herF’^ Emma’s 
position was certainly embarrassing, since she was 
neither received at Court nor in Society, w'-hile 
men such as St. Vincent and Troubridge openly 
regretted Nelson’s entanglement. 

At Christmas he and the Haimltons \isited 
WilHam Beckford, the eccentric and wealthy 
owner of Fonthill. The journey, the entertain- 
ment and the return were on royal lines, with 
crowds of sightseers, chic receptions and parades 
of yeomanry. But Fanny was left behind in 
London, wEere Nelson rejoined her. One morn- 
ing at breakfast — w^hen his solicitor, William 
Haslew'ood, ivas present — ^there was a sharp 
quarrel at the end of which Fanny walked out 
1 Cornelia Knight’s Autobiography, 
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of the house. They ne^’er lived together again, 
though they met once more a few days 

later. 

Xelson himself must have been feeling par- 
ticiilarlv overwrought, for at this moment he 
was expecting the birth of his and Emma's child. 
Yet, despite his passionate desire to be near her 
at such a moment, he had already asked for 
emplcyment, and on the very day Fanny left 
hiin he set out to hoist his flag at Plymouth in the 
San Josef, his capture at the Battle of St. Vincent. 
His conduct on this occasion should for ever 
dispel the idea that he allowed his love for Emma 
to deflect him from what he considered to be his 
dure as a naval officer. That night, on reaching 
Southampton, he uTote to Fanny : We are 
arrived, and heartily tired ; and with kindest 
regards to my father and all the family, believe 
me your affectionate Xelson."’ 

Emma, far from showing contrition, gloried in 
the humiliation of her rival and her rival's son. 

Tom Tit [Fanny] in the country," she wrote 
to Nelson's sister-in-lawv The Cub [Josiah] 
called yesterday, but I did not see him, thank 
God. They are a \ile set, Tom Tit and the Cub, 
hated by eveiy'body." Josiah was, of course, 
very troublesome ; he had not profited by his 
over-early promotion, and in the seivice he was 
considered a bad officer, quarrelsome when drunk 
and by no means pleasant when sober. Recently 
he had given great offence by his tmculeiit though 
justifiable championing of Fanny. 

On 29th Januaiy^ iSoi, Horatia was bom at 
23 Piccadilly and within a wxek had been re- 
moved. by Emma herself to the care of a nurse. 
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Witii amazing courage, Emma concealed the 
whole business from her friends and possibly even 
from Hamilton, keeping her room for only a few 
days on the plea of petty illness. 

^^leanwhile, at Phnnouth, Xelson began a hectic 
correspondence \vitb. her about a “ Mrs. Thom- 
son in whom Emma was interested and w^hose 
“ friend was one of Nelson’s officers. He,” 
the friend, hopes the time may not be far distant 
when he may be united for ever to the object oi 
his wishes, his orJy, only love. He swears before 
heaven he ^\iil marry you [rfr] as soon as it is 
possible, which he feivently prays may be soon.” 
Nelson was also agitated by the Prince of Wales’ 
wish to dine with the Hamiltons, in order to hear 
Emma sing. “ I know his aim is to have you as 
his mistress,” Nelson wTote, and '' God strike 
him blind if he looks at you. . . . May God 
blast him ! Be firm ! ” Luckily the meeting 
never took place. 

From now' onw'ards Nelson made a point of 
refusing all imitations to entertainments on shore 
and did his best never to leave his ship, all as 
a proof of his faithfulness to Emma. He lived 
abstemiously and drank nothing but water at 
dinner, though, later in the evenings, Troubiidge, 
Hardy and Edw^ard Parker would join him in a 
bumper to Mrs. Thomson ” and her child. 

Veiy' soon some important naval changes took 
place, St. Vincent going to the Admiralty as 
First Lord and bringing Troubridge with him as 
member of the Board. Nelson w'as ordered to 
join Admiral Sir Hyde Parker at Yarmouth, as 
second-in-command of an expedition to the Baltic 
On his way round in the Sl George he stopped at 
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Portsmoutli and gave the fiiend ” three days’ 
leave for London to \isit the Admiralty. And 
so for the first time he saw Horatia^ the child of 
his dreams. On returning to his ship he wrote to 
Emma, I love, I never did love anyone else. 

, , . ]\Iy longing for you both person and con- 
versation you may readily imagine. What must 
be my sensations at the idea of sleeping with 
you ! . . . My love, my darling angel, my 
heaven-given wife.” “ That other chap,” re- 
ferring to Gre\ille, did throw away the most 
precious jewel that God Almighty ever sent on 
this earth.” He made a new will leading Emma 
5/^3,000 and an additional ^^2,276 o^wed him by 
Hamilton. At the same time he informed Fanny 
that he would use his influence to get Josiah a 
ship : have done all for him, and he may 

again, as he has done before, wish me to break 
my neck, and be abetted in it by his friends who 
are likewise my enemies ; but I have done my 
duty as an honest, generous man, and I neither 
wnnt nor wish anybody to care what becomes of 
me, wEether I return or am left in the Baltic. 
Lining, I have done all in my po^ver for you, and 
if dead, you will find I have done the same ; 
therefore my wish is to be left to myself.” Mean- 
w^Mle he had paid ^^420 into Fanny’s banking 
account. 

Nelson wms, as usual, delighted with his new 
opportunit)- for acquiring a little more fame.” 
But when he arrived at Yarmouth he was in a 
distinctly worried mood and began to work it off 
by wTiting a series of very intimate and highly 
irregular letters to Troubridge at the Admiralty. 
“ The EowioK,” he wrote of Parker’s flagship, “ h^ 

F 
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only been arrived eighteen hours, and^ as yet, 
there has not been time to shift the flag. This is 
the pace we Baltic gents go at. Consider ho^v 
nice it must be Ia\ing abed with a young tvife 
compared to a damned raw cold wind."" Hyde 
Parker, ^vho W’as sixt}'-one; had just married for 
the second time. 

XeverthelesSj Nelson’s impatience was amply 
justified^ for Russia, Sw’eden, Denmark and 
Prussia had lately formed an Armed Neu- 
trality ” with the object of resisting the restrictions 
placed upon their trade by Great Britain. 
These restrictions took the form of the \isit 
and search of all neutral ships entering or 
Iea\ing the ports of France or of France’s allies 
in order to discover the presence of contraband 
goods. Britain also refused to admit the claim 
made by the neutrals that shipbuilding materials 
were not contraband of war. The value of 
Britain's Baltic trade w’as enormous and Sweden 
was the chief producer of naval stores. Similar 
trouble had arisen in past w^ars, but now it was 
aggravated by the threat of the neutrals to use 
their iia\ies aggressively in the defence of their 
merchant shipping. The British Cabinet realised 
that a naval force must be sent at once to the 
Baltic in order to prevent the junction of the 
neutral fleets, which though individually negli- 
gible, could together be formidable. 

Hyde Parker w^as, therefore, given seventeen oi 
the line, eleven frigates and a strong flotilla. His 
instructions were to force Denmark and Swxdcn 
to abandon the alliance by diplomacy and, if 
necessarv", by force. If necessary, he was to 
destroy the Russian forces at Klronstadt and 
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RevaL Xelson and Hyde Parker won the first 
round when they appeared on the Danish coast 
before any of Denmark’s allies could come to her 
assistance. The Danes, realising that they alone 
must bear the brunt of the British attack and 
despairing of their chances in a fleet action, 
decided to concentrate all their efforts on the 
defence of Copenhagen. They therefore wth- 
dretv their ships to within a mile of the city 
and anchored them in a line close in-shore, trust- 
ing that the support of shore and island batteries 
and the extreme difficulty of the navigation would 
make their position impregnable. 

There was a short pause while Nicholas Van- 
sitiart. the British envoy, tvent ashore to negotiate 
and the admirals conferred together. Copen- 
hagen stands on two islands having in front of 
them a large shoal known as the ^Middle Ground, 
with a channel between known as the Eiing’s 
Deep. Nelson wished to enter the Baltic either 
by the Sound or the Belt and to attack the Danes 
from the south or inner end of the King’s Deep, 
thus taking them in reverse and cutting them off 
from Russian and Swedish support. In addition 
he advocated despatching a squadron at once to 
attack the Russians at Reval. Vansittart’s mis- 
sion having failed, the British fleet passed the 
Sound on 30th hlarch, and next day, at a council 
of war, Hyde Parker accepted Nelson’s offer to 
conduct an attack from the southern end of the 
King's Deep, by passing round the outside of the 
Middle Ground. But he would not agree to an 
immediate attack on Reval. On the morning of 
I St April the senior officers reconnoitred the 
position and buoys were laid out to mark the 
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line of approachj since the Danes had removed 
all sea marks. 

Shortly after midday, Xelson moved south with 
his force, which consisted of tweh'e of the line, 
four fiigates and a number of gunboats, and 
with his flag in the Elephant (74), which tvas of 
shallower draught than the SL George (go). 

The first business was to reach the southern 
end of the Kang's Deep, which was successfully 
accomplished that night by passing the channel 
known as the Outer Deep running between the 
Middle Ground and a still larger shoal enclosing 
the island of Saltholm. Nelson was now within 
two mhes of the city, but no effort w^as made to 
interfere with him, and Captain Hardy actually 
row'ed round the nearest Danish ship after dark, 
quietly taking soundings with a pole. That night 
Kelson gave a large dinner-party in the Elephant^ 
and later began to draw- up his orders for the 
attack, assisted by Captains Riou and Foley. 
Hardy returned at eleven, and the orders wtxt 
completed by one in the morning, when the 
clerks began to copy them, not finishing till six. 
Nelson lay in his cot encouraging their efforts 
and receiving reports till about five, when he 
dressed and had breakfast. The wind wMch 
had carried his ships south the day before had 
changed and '^vas favourable for passing through 
the King's Deep tow'ards the north, so that there 
was no time to lose. 

The ships of the line were to distribute them- 
selves along the firont of the seventeen Danish 
ships and floating batteries, and anchor by the 
stem, while three fiigates and the flotilla under 
Captain Edward Riou w^ere to engage the 
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formidable island batten.' at the northern end 
knowm as the Three CroiMi. The Desiree frigate 
was to rake the bows of the leading Danish 
warship, and as soon as the four leading ships 
were subdued, the t\ro British ships of the line 
attacking them were to pass to the head of the 
British line near Riou. Hyde Parker, t\ith the 
remainder of the fleet, took station north of the 
King’s Deep, where he ^vas wind-bound and of 
little use for support. 

There was an awful moment of hesitation when 
the pilots, mostly mates of small traders, said 
that they could not take the squadron through — 
a natural feeling, since pilots are solely concerned 
with safetv'. At nine-thiiiy' the attack began, 
with the Edgar leading and piloted by the master 
of the Bellona, Despite Nelson’s preparations, 
the Agamemnon^ Russell and Bellona all ran on the 
Middle Ground and he himself probably saved 
further disaster by passing these ships on the 
west side contraiy' to his original orders. The 
battle began at lo a.m. and gradually developed 
until the Avhole Danish line was engaged. The 
British ships anchored by the stem as they took 
station, and ^vere about loo yards from each 
other and 200 yards from the enemy. By i p.m. 
the fighting became intense, for the Danes were 
using their ships practically as floating batteries, 
and boatloads of men continually row'ed out from 
the shore to replace the casualties. Hyde Parker, 
unable to see exactly -what ivas happening, but 
fearing that the Danish resistance was too strong, 
now signalled Nelson to discontinue the action. 
It has sometimes been asserted that this signal, 
was only meant to be permissive and that possibly 
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Xelson kne^iV it. But beyond acknowledging the 
signal, he ignored it completely and strictly 
ordered that Hs own signal for dose action should 

be kept firing. 

By 2 p.m. the head of the Danish line was 
crushed, as Xelson had intended, but although 
the Danish ships struck their colours, it was 
impossible to take possession of them because 
they and the land batteries continued to fire on 
ail boats which approached them, while fresh 
boatloads of men still row^ed out to the shore 
for their defence. 

At 2.30 p.m. Xelson sent ashore a letter under 
a flag of truce to the Crown Prince : 

the Brothers of Englishmen^ The Danes. 

“ Lord Xelson has directions to sphre Den- 
mark, when no longer resisting ; but if fining 
is continued on the part of Denmark, Lord 
Xelson will be obliged to set on fire all the 
Floating-batteries he has taken, without having 
the potver to save the brave Danes who have 
defended them.’’ 

On receipt of this letter the Danish Adjutant- 
General came off to see Xhlson and Hyde Parker. 
Soon all firing ceased, and by sunset a twenty- 
four hours’ armistice w^as signed allowing Nelson 
to withdraw’ all his ships and prizes from the 
King’s Deep. Xelson took great pains after- 
wards to deny the charge that his letter was a 
ruse de guerre, claiming that humanity alone had 
prompted him. '' Nelson is a warrior,” he wrote 
to Emma, “ but will not be a butcher.” The 
basis of the charge was that, owing to Riou’s 
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force iia\fng been completely repulsed by the 
Tkree Crown Battery and Riou himself MUed, 
the batter}' would have severely handled the ships 
of the line further astern had they tried to with- 
draw from the King's Deep before firing ceased. 
Several of them, moreover, were now' aground, 
incapable of being floated without the help of 
the ships’ boats from Hyde Parker's division, 
which w^ould thus have to make a double journey 
past the batteryv The threat to the Danes, how'- 
ever, of fire ships, followed doubtless by a close- 
range bombardment of the city by gunboats, 
was much greater than the threat of the Three 
Grown Batteiy- to Nelson. 

The w'eek following the battle wns spent in dis- 
cussing terms for extending the armistice, Mean- 
W'hile it was kept in being on a day to-day basis. 
Hyde Parker allowed Nelson to conduct the 
negotiations. Nelson records that at an inter- 
view with the Crown Prince he criticised the aims 
and methods of the Armed Neutrality in a very 
free manner, and I believe I told him such 
truths as seldom reach the ears of princes.” The 
people received me as they ahvays have done : 
and even the stairs of the palace were crowfred, 
huzzaing and saying, * God bless Lord Nelson.’ ” 
The version of Colonel Stew'art, commanding the 
expedition's troops, who accompanied him on 
shore, was rather different. The populace 
showed a mixture of admiration, curiosity and 
displeasure. A strong guard secured his safety, 
and appeared necessary to keep off the mob, 
whose rage, although mixed with admiration at 
his thus thrusting himself amongst them, was 
naturally to be expected.” On gth April, Nelson 
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and Stewart signed an armistice to last fourteen 
weeks. By it the Danes agreed to abandon the 
Armed Xentrality and to supply the British fleet 
with pro\ision5. Such a feat of arms and dip- 
lomacv could never have been accomplished 
except by an officer of great experience in na\i- 
nation and fighting, and prepared to accept mih- 
tarc and diplomatic responsibilities of the gravest 
kind. Hyde Parker was not the only man then 
or since w’ho might have failed in such an exacting 
task. As had happened on previous occasions 
and particularly after the Nile, Nelson’s immense 
expenditure of vital energy was followed by a 
bout of terrible depression, Thomson ” inform- 
ing Emma that he was in great pain ” and 
“ totally disabled.” 

Nelson stayed at Copenhagen to refit and send 
to England the worst injured ships and the prizes, 
while the fleet passed on to Kjdge Bay. When 
about to follow, he found that the Sl George drew 
too much water, and hearing that the Sw’-edish 
fleet was at sea, insisted on being rowed thirty 
miles in a boat to catch up the Elephant^ and set 
off in such a huny' that he forgot his greatcoat 
and refused to go back for it. The cold was 
intense. IVe Mediterranean people are not 
used to it,” he WTOte to Emma. The Swedes, 
however, withdrew to Karlskrona and gave 
friendly assurances, and new’s arrived that the 
Czar of Russia had been murdered and that the 
new regime was likely to reverse the pro-French 
policy. At this moment Hyde Parker received 
his recall, with orders to hand over the command 
to Nelson, who at once sailed for Reval with ten 
of the line, arguing that if the Russian were in 
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two minds the appearance of the Biiiish fleet 
would settle the matter. Besides, he wished to 
prevent the Russians uniting their fleet at Reval 
with their fleet at Khonstadt, which they would 
certainly do ^vhen the ice melted. A week later 
he was ofi' Reval, but the Russians had cut their 
way out of the ice and sailed while the new 
Czar w-as inclined to regard the appearance of 
the British fleet as an intrusion. So after ex- 
changes of equivocal courtesies. Nelson withdrew^, 
full of complaints about unjust suspicions. 

Now that all chance of fighting tvas over he 
again became deeply depressed and longed for 
home. His left eye had become increasingly 
troublesome and he was anxious about Emma. 
He had also become involved in a most unfortu- 
nate quarrel with St. Vincent over Mediterranean 
prize-money. He was made a Viscount for his 
Baltic ser\ices, but there w’ere no votes of thanks 
from Parliament or the City and there were no 
medals. The Cabinet w^ere anxious not to humi- 
liate the Danes by any hint of w^arlike triumph, 
but Nelson never forgave the lack of recognition 
shown to his officers and men. He was relieved 
at his own request by Sir Charles Pole, and in a 
farewell message to the fleet attributed its health 
to the good discipline of every individual in 
it,” a remarkably democratic expression, especi- 
ally as he definitely excepted from his praise the 
officers of three of the small ships. 

Nelson landed at Yarmouth on ist July and 
joined the Hamiltons at Shepperton, where the 
party included Nelson^s brother, the Rev. William 
Nelson and Ms wife. Here he also received a 
magnammous letter of congratulation from Fanny. 
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But within a montli of his return he was given 
command of a large force of frigates and flotilla 
ships cruising between Orfordness and Beachy 
Head. His instructions were to prevent an inva- 
sion by a force of several hundred sloops^ gunboats 
and smaller ships, plus 40,000 troops concentrated 
in the area of Flushing and the Pas de Calais. 
After cruising up and down the coast, recon- 
noitring enemy ports and writing long memor- 
anda on the defence of London and the constitu- 
tion of the Sea Fencibles, he came to the con- 
clusion that the enemy^s schemes were quite 
impracticable. He therefore abandoned his purely 
defensive role and organised a boat attack on 
Bouic,gne with the object of capturing and bring- 
ing out the large flotilla stationed there. The 
attack tvas executed on the night of i6th August, 
but despite .great bravery was defeated with heavy 
less, the French having moored their vessels to 
the shore and to each other with chains. Nelson 
could not lead the attack in person, but he 
characteristically accepted the full responsibility, 
telling St. Vincent that ‘‘ No person can be blamed 
for sending them to the attack but myself.^’ He 
was greatly upset by the reverse, his first since 
Santa Cruz, and especially at the hea\w casualties, 
including Captain Edward Parker, bearer of many 
of the Thomson letters, who died of wounds. 

The signing of Preliminaries of Peace on 4th 
October put an end to his plans for a further 
attack, but he was not given leave for eighteen 
days. This so infuriated him that he completely 
lost his temper with the Admiralty and especially 
with Ms protege Troubridge : What a set of 
beasts ! ” 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE TWO years’ BLOCKADE 

Nelson buys Merton - lives there with the Hamiltons - \h3it to 
Gre\iile - death of Hamilton — Nelson made Commander- 
in-Chief in the Mediterranean — the Victory - failnre of 
the Peace of Amiens — the blockade of Toulon - health 
of the fieet - Nelson’s life aSoat ~ situation at Toulon — 
Bonaparte’s invasion scheme - Nelson’s trap-Vnie- 
nenve sails and avoids the trap. 

For some montlis past Emma had been looking 
round for a good lodging in an airy situation/^ 
to which she and Sir William and Nelson might 
retire and live a semi-country life. Just before 
peace was signed they bought Merton Place for 
^(^bjooo, and it was here that Nelson repaired 
when he at last obtained leave. The house was 
a substantial brick building situated in what is 
now" a part of Wimbledon, but which was then 
the country idllage of Merton, though within 
easy reach of Town. The price of houses rose 
abruptly after the peace, so that its purchase 
proved a very good bargain. The whole place 
was entirely redecorated and the farmery recon- 
structed. Special care had been taken to lay 
out the garden, and a tributary of the River 
Wandle (now* a suburban drain) was coaxed into 
providing a small sheet of ornamental water, 
spanned by a handsome bridge and garnished 
with ducks. The gardens which lay on either 
side of the road, were connected by a tunnel and 
the w"hole effect was elegant and agreeable. 
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Xelson insisted on pacing the whole of the total 
cost, which amounted to 5£“9 jOOOj and borrowed 

hea\iiy to do so. 

The Tria jmicta in mo shared expenses and 
entertained la\islily5 the Hamiltons still retaining 
the Piccadilly house for occasional use. Merton 
became the centre of a strange and varied society. 
There were Nelson’s own relatives, the Rev. 
William Xelson, his only sur\i\ing brother, and 
hirs. Susanna Bolton and h^Irs. Catherine Mat- 
cham, his only sur\i\ing sisters, and their families, 
glad enough to accept his hospitality, dispensed 
by Emma, and angling for ‘'jobs ” arising from 
reflected glory. Nelson’s father, the Rector, now 
aged seventy-nine, also graced Merton with a 
visit. Then there were Nelson’s service and 
offlcial friends and the Hamilton’s English and 
Italian friends, and finally a general medley of 
people of ail t-ypes from the Duke of Queensbeny 
to " Peter Pindar.” Trophies of the Nile filled 
the house to overflowmg, and Emma arranged 
eveiything so as to emphasise the importance of 
the hero who inhabited it. But, amidst all this 
bustle and brilliance, Nelson’s life was singularly 
calm and temperate ; he spoke quietly, dressed 
quietly and behaved quietly, and was most modest 
about his achievements. Moreover, he was a 
good neighbour and in company with Emma, 
dispensed generous charity to the local poor and 
was constant in his attendance at church. And 
yet there %vas something queer and bizarre about 
the whole menage which bucolic and God-fearing 
sobriety could not entirely hide and which set 
many tongues wagging. Such criticism as there 
was, hoivever, was partly bom of jealousy, for 
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Xelsoii made ii perfectly clear that he did not 
wish to accept hospitality' from the natural leaders 
of society, or from the Prince cf Wales and his 
associates. These latter were not likely to be 
put off by the fact that Queen Charlotte had 
refused to receive Emma at Court, far from it, 
but Xelson would have nothing to do with them. 
He also refused to dine with the Lord flavor and 
to receive the thanks of the City for his Ghaime! 
ser\ices until the reproach of Copenhagen had 
been tviped out, and on this point he tvas most 
emphatic. He took his seat, hotvever, in the 
House of Lords as a \uscount, and a few days 
afterwards seconded a vote of thanks to the naval 
forces. His total income after he struck his flag 
in 1802 was about ^^35400 a year, but out of this 
he paid 1,800 a year to Fanny and about £350 
to his other relatives, so that, considering Ms rank 
and services, he was a poor man. Fanny wTote 
once again, offering love, oblivion of the past, 
and a home, but her letter tvas not even read. 

In July, 1802, the Triajuncta in uno accepted an 
invitaton to \isit Charles Gretille at IVlilford 
Haven, where he tvas carrying out some harbour 
improvements. Xelson had by no means given 
up Ms dislike of that other chap,'’ but the 
invitation ivas flattering and GreviUe was Hamil- 
ton’s nephetv and heir. The journeys was an 
even greater triumph than the one to Fonthiil. 
Oxford gave honorary degrees to Xelson and 
Hamilton, and along me whole route through 
Burford, Gloucester, Ross, ilonmouth and Car- 
marthen there were huge crowds and great en- 
thusiasm. At Blenheim the Duke of Marlborough 
declined to receive them and sent out food for 
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them to eat in the park, but this lapse into bad 
manners was unique. In South Wales they had a 
great reception and returned \ia Swansea, Chep- 
stow, ^lonmouth, Ross, Hereford, Worcester, 
Birniingham and Wartdck, hating tasted to the 
iiiil ihe great draught of hero-worship poured out 
by cYCTj nype of man and woman from a wide 
area of English towns and countiyside. 

For Hamilton the whole journey must have 
been a .great strain, and even before their return 
he had become very irritable. He longed for 
peace and quiet and complained of the way in 
which Emma devoted herself to Nelson and neg- 
lected Ms interest/' By tMs he meant not only 
his special comforts, the comforts of an old man, 
but also his \isits to the British iluseum, the 
Royal Society and the London picture auctions. 
The quarrel was soon patched up, but Hamilton 
became more and more infirm, and in April, 
1803, he died at 23 Piccadilly in Nelson's and 
Emma's arms. Their grief was deep and genuine, 
despite the opportuneness of the event. Hamilton 
in a codicil to Ms will left Nelson the picture of 
Emma by le Bnin, a ver\" small token of the 
great regard I have for Ms Lordship, the most 
\irtuous, loyal and truly bra\'e character I ever 
met with. God bless him, and shame fall on those 
who do not say Amen." Hamilton had never 
by the slightest sign shown that he realised the 
true nature of Nelson’s and Emma’s relations, 
though he had written irritably to Gre\ille 
complaining of Emma’s extravagance. Gre’^ille 
secured the major part of Ms uncle’s fortune, 
Emma being left with £Soo a year, but with 
Nelson’s money there was enough for them both. 
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Horatia was baptised “ Horatia Nelson Thomson” 
and installed at !Merton, where snecial wire- 
netting w^as put up to prevent her falling into the 

Nile (Wandle). If only Fanny had died or 
had been able to bring divorce proceedings, thev 
could have been married ; but Fanny cotdd do 
neither. As long as Nelson lived she hoped for 
reconciliation. Yet, even so, life w'as easy until 
May, when England declared war on France, and 
Nelson was appointed Commander-in- Chief in 
the Mediterranean. Two days later he set out 
from Merton at four in the morning and hoisted 
nis flag the same day at Portsmouth in the Vicio'^. 

By the peace of Amiens the States l}ing east of 
France were to be left imdisttirbed to work out 
their own salvations. But, as the majority were 
already under some kind of republican go%'em- 
ment, there was every temptation for Bonaparte 
to include them in the French system, and very 
soon his agents were so actively at wnrk in Italy, 
Swt?:erland, Holland and the Rhine Provinces 
that the terms of the treaty* were being obwously* 
violated. Great Britain, in retaliation, refused to 
withcfraw the garrison from Malta (captured by 
Bali in iSooj, then destined to be restored to 
the Knights. In consequence, Bonaparte was 
was able to accuse Great Britain of a lesser but 
more obvious breach of the treaty. Realising that 
a rupture was inevitable, Britain took the initiative 
and declared w*ar on France. 

Nelson’s instructions were “ to proceed off 
Toulon,” and “to take, sink, bum or otherwise 
destroy ” all French ships. He was to keep a 
careful eye on Spain, then neutral, and on no 
account to allow any Spanish ships of war to 
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enter a Frencli port or to join tlie Frencli at sea. 
Hurn'ing to the ^Mediterranean in the Amphion 
frigate^ the Victorj being still unready for sea, lie 
was not properly installed in his flagship till the 
end of July. The ships already on the station 
consisted of only nine of the line, foul from want 
of cleaning, with their crews weak in numbers 
and far from healthy, a force hardly capable of 
stopping a French sortie. Nelson at once set to 
work to turn them into a first-class fighting- 
machine. His chief difficulty^ was that he had 
no base, Gibraltar and Malta being too far, and 
Minorca having been ceded to Spain by the 
Treaty of Amiens. Proiisions had to be pur- 
chased on the coasts of Spain and Sardinia and 
brought by sea, and when water ran short the 
squadron had had to raise the blockade and go 
in a body to Maddalena on the north coast of 
Sardinia. Nelson’s other difficulty was that he 
was unable to maintain a constant margin of 
superiority with which to encounter the French 
at their “ selected ” moment for putting to sea, 
because they gradually increased their force inside 
Toulon ivhiist his own remained practically the 
same. Many blockades had been instituted in 
this and in preiious wars, but never for such a 
long duration, with so small a force and with so 
few resources. 

Nelson’s first business was to improve the health 
of his men, and this he did chiefly by giving 
immediate administrative effect to the hygienic 
reforms suggested many years previously by 
Doctor Lind and Sir Gilbert Blane. Fresh meat, 
fresh vegetables and fruit, particularly onions and 
lemons, w^re purchased to supplement the salt 
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meat rations and sMp^s biscuits so unsavour}^ and 
intolerable in tbe Mediterranean; wMlst ad\’aii- 
tage was taken of the locality to pro\ide good 
in place of spirits. All rules regarding 
the ventilation; diying and cleaning of the in- 
terior of the ships were rigidly enforced and no 
idling or drunkenness was permitted; but music, 
dancing and acting were encouraged. 

His own life in the Victoiy tvas orderly and 
tranquil; and he tvas the centre of a real happy 
family, such as was then seldom found in a ship 
of war and not often is to-day. He was up before 
the sun, gazing anxiously towards Toulon for any 
sign of a frigate's signal; and generally finished 
all the routine business of the fleet by eight 
o'clock; d la St. Vincent. 

Tlie Rev. Alexander John Scott, his Chaplain, 
who w'as also interpreter, translator and secret- 
ser\ice man, was the humorist of the party, and 
was led on by Nelson to argue about na\igation 
and other practical matters in a way which recalls 
later 'war-time leisure described in The Silence of 
(Monel Bramble, Ail this time he was as much 
in love with Emma as ever, writing his letters 
beneath her picture, and in October, 1803, he 
WTote to Horatia, explaining that he had just 
added a codicil to his will lea\ing her ^4,000, 
Emma to act as guardian and trustee. At the 
end of February, Emma apparently gave birth to 
a second child, the “ little Emma,'' who died in 
the following July. 

The perpetual problem of Nelson's life was 
where would the French make for if they came 
out ? His own view was that they would go south- 
west to the Straits, and perhaps from there to 
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Ireland, and Ms object in conducting the blockade 
ivas not to keep them in, but to make sure of 
defeating them if they came out. With regard to 
Naples and Sicily, he still held that the denial of 
these territories to the French was an essential 
pan of British strategt% and he was supported in 
this vietv by the Cabinet, who even went so far as 
10 plan combined operations in Southern Italy 
v.ith Russian co-operation. Meanwhile the French 
shotved no sign, although they massed troops on 
the north coast of France and there was much talk 
of an invasion. 

For some time past Bonaparte had been put- 
ting pressure on Spain to open her ports to French 
ships, and ‘"she had for long worn her neutrality 
to shreds.'’ Pitt, the new British Prime Mmister, 
took the initiative by ordering Spanish treasure- 
smps to be seized and, in November, Spain de- 
clared tear. Again those long sweeps of Mediter- 
ranean and Atlantic coast became hostile, and 
the adherence of the Dutch to France strained 
British naval forces to the utmost. But instead of 
the hlediteiT'anean fleet’s being withdrawn, a 
special squadron was created under Sir John 
Orde, to watch Cadiz, while Nelson was in- 
structed to keep his original station oflF Toulon. 
TMs arrangement, although strategically sound, 
irritated Nelson, since Cadiz had always been 
part of the Mediterranean command, and to take 
it a%vay tended to deprive Ms own fleet of theii- 
share of much prize-money. 

Meanwhile a fresh squadron had to be found for 
the blockade of Ferrol and Coruna, wMch with 
those already stationed off Brest, Rochefort and 
Toulon, completed the British grip on the naval 
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bases of France and Spain. Pitt still hoped for 
Russian co-operation in South Italy and was 
preparing an expedition of troops for the purpose, 
but the Czar, \vho had recently been irregularlv 
elected Grand Master by a remnant of the lights 
of Malta then exiled in Russia, refused to move 
unless Malta was evacuated by the British and 
restored to the Order. 

Bonaparte no%v began to weave together Ms 
schemes for the attack against England. EMow- 
ing that he was surrounded by spies, he deliber- 
ately befogged the situation by issuing several 
bogus schemes, so that his real thoughts are 
difficult to follow'. In January, 1805, the Roche- 
fort squadron under Missiessy put to sea and 
reached the West Indies, the British blockade 
having been temporarily withdrawn. On the 
17th Admiral ViUeneuve also put to sea from 
Toulon, carrying a force of troops, Nelson having 
withdrawn to Maddaiena. He was shadow'ed, 
how'^ever, by Nelson’s fiigates till off Corsica, 
where after meeting extremely bad weather wMch 
his raw officers and crews by no means relished, 
he retired to Toulon at the end of four days. 
On receiving from his frigates the news of Vil- 
leneuve’s sortie, Nelson at once ran down the 
east side of Sardinia in order to protect Naples 
and Sicily. Hearing nothing further, he assumed 
that the French had sailed to Eg^p^t, and decided 
to follow them as in 1798. But this time it W’as a 
false scent, and after finding no sign of them at 
Alexandria he returned to continue the blockade. 

Bonaparte had now completed the final and 
secret details of Ms invasion scheme. Ninety 
thousand troops lay on the north coast of France, 
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but could not cross the Channel without the cover 
of a battle fleet. No French battleships were 
stationed in the Channel, because the ports there 
ivere incapable of holding them. Battlesliips, 
therefore, must be brought from elsewhere. 
Pretious schemes had failed because the British 
had beaten the battleships before they could reach 
the Channel ports occupied by the troops. Jet 
alone hold the passage of the Channel tvMle the 
troops crossed in safety. Bonaparte had studied 
the reasons for these failures and had detised a 
netv scheme. Missiessy was already in the West 
Indies : Ganteaume was to break out of Brest 
and join him there, picking up the French and 
Spanish ships at Ferroi and driving off the British 
force blockading it. Villeneuve should also go- 
to the 'West Indies, picking up the Cadiz ships 
on the way and driting off Orde. The whole 
combined force of French and Spanish ships 
would then return to Europe under Gauteaume, 
force the entrance of the Channel, reach Bou- 
logne, cover the embarkation and crossing of the 
troops, and hold the communications. Mean- 
tvhile the British, utterly surprised and dumb- 
founded, would be dispersed in all directions, 
chasing phantoms. Cornwallis, off Ushant, and 
the British ships in the Channel would be out- 
numbered and defeated. The scheme implied 
that the exits to the West Indies should be nicely 
synchronised and that the British should display 
a high degree of accomodating stupidity. 

Nelson also had a scheme. He knew that 
\llleneuve was again about to put to sea, and he 
again suspected that his object would be either Sar- 
dinia, Napl^, Sicily or Egypt, Nelson therefore 
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prepared a trap. First of ail he withdrew the 
ivhole of Hs force except two frigates and showed 
himself oif Barcelona, on 17th ilarch, in order 
to discourage Villeneuve from sailing west along 
the Spanish coast. Then he w'ent over to the 
Gulf of Palmas at the southern end of Sardinia 
and lay in wait. Assuming that Viileneuve’s 
objective lay south-east, his own position could 
hardly have been bettered. On 31st March he 
moved a few miles east to Pula and still waited. 
Just as he had hoped, Villeneuve put to sea on 
30th IMarch with a strong northerly wind and ran 
straight south in order to avoid Barcelona, where 
Nelson's appearance had been duly reported. If 
only he had kept his course he would have been 
caught, for the ttvo frigates, after shadowmg him 
for a day, had gone off to w’am Nelson. But on 
the morning of 31st March he met a merchant 
ship from Ragusa tvhich told him that Nelson 
w^as off Palmas. Instantly realising the trap into 
which he w'as plunging, \ulleneuve turned west 
and passed the Balearic Islands on the Spanish 
side. 

The campaign of Trafalgar had begun. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE ca:.ipaigx of tr.\palgar 


Villenciive 5 niovemeiits - Xelson leams and follo'^TS “ Viile- 
neuve leaves Europe - Xelson's dilemma - the Amphion 
decides - Yillenenve in the West Indies - Xelson^s pnrsnit 
- enemy sonth ? - Villenenve and Xelson return to 
Europe “■ Bettesworth’s discovery ~ Barham's decision — 
\'il:enenve and Calder ~ Nelson at Merton — Villenenve 
at Cadiz - Nelson leaves England. 


On 4th Apriij Nelson, learning from Ms frigates 
that \lileneuve was at sea, souih-by-west of 
Toulon, instantly took station between Sardinia 
and Galita. Xotbing happened, and fearing that 
\llleneuve had doubled back round the east side 
of Corsica and Sardinia, he sMfted his station 
to fifty miles north of Palermo. Still notMng 
happened, and it was now April 15th. Just at 
that moment Nelson learnt that troops under Gen. 
Craig, destined for Southern Iialv, had sailed 
from England, and immediately jumped to the 
conclusion that ViJleneuve knew of their coining 
and had gone to intercept them. Nelson was 
infuriated and cursed the Cabinet, the Admiralt}’- 
and eveiy^one concerned. What business had 
they to send such an easy prize with only a 
small escort and not warn Mm in advance ? 
Now, to increase Ms misfortune, the wind turned 
west and blew" so hard that he could make no 
headway W"hatever beyond Sardinia, and on iSth 
April he learnt, for certain, that Villeneuve had 
passed the Straits on the 8th, ten days ahead of 
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Mm. Next he heard that ^"illeiieuve had been 
to Cadiz and left again with some Spanish sMps 
in company ’’ ; but wmere for ? Nelson guessed 
Brest or Ireland^ and beat slowiy westtvard to- 
wards the Straits, more angiy^ than before. On 
4th May he was in Tetuan, but could gain no 
further news. '^\Tiat had happened to Orde ? 
Commissioner Otway from Gibraltar suggested 
that Villeneuve's destination w^as the West Indies, 
but tMs at first seemed unlikely. Leating all his 
frigates except four t\ith Sir Richard BickertoM 
to guard against any attack on Sardinia, Naples, 
Sicily or Eg}'pt, Nelson pressed on towards 
Lisbon. On gth May he was off Cape St. Vincent 
and collected a variety of intelligence. 

Villeneuve had arrived off Cadiz on gth April, 
with ten of the line and had signalled the Spanish 
fleet to come out. As usual they were slow, and 
after wMting only four hours he w’as off again, 
leaving Admiral Gra\ina to foUo^v as best as he 
could. Sir John Orde had been taking in stores 
when Villeneve appeared, and had very nearly 
been caught, but had managed to send Ms store- 
sMps to Lagos and had retired with the bulk of 
Ms force to concentrate on the main British fleet 
off Ushant. Nelson heard all tMs from Captain 
Sutton of the Ampkion^ one of Orders frigates, 
wMch had been left beMnd to obser\^e. Now the 
Amphion had onl}' recently arrived on the station 
from England and Captain Sutton was able to 
report that no sign of Villeneuve had been seen 
anywhere on the way out, nor had any of the 
sMps passed on the way reported enemy 
movements. Etidently Villeneuve had not gone 
^ Son of tiie admiral mentioned on page 17. 
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north, tr^ps, too. 

so much feared, had ^en tvnndbound on the svay 

out and were now safely ensconced in the Ta^s 

So there was nothing to worrc- u t. +£ • ' 

account. a 4 n .\merican mercW f 

had left Cadiz on 2nd Mav 

frigate that \-ilieneuve>s suppose?? ^ 

the West Indies. ^ desOnanon was 

Here was a mass of facts, mo^t i 

and all indicating that Villenlf ^ 
gone to the West Indies, because 
sighted to the north and w'as uniu.^i 
ing for the Cape of Good Hope^^t ^ p° 

Nelson, therefore, at last made b?^ c ^ ast Indies, 
to sail to the West Indies himself 1 f 

left the coast of Europe tvith ten 
three fidgates, after filling up with ° ^ 

Orde’s store-ships. No acriou JTT''' 

more misinierpreted, it bein^ ofr been 

his decision resulted fi-om som. 

second sight. On the contrary 

entirely on evidence logically it was based 

fully sifted, and only acted upon care- 

delay and much anxious thougj^^^^^ considerable 

Villcneuve and Gra\ina rea.lL ^ i 
Indies on 14th May and made 
tinique, the principal French i Mar- 

had already returned to Ro,-l 
S panish and two French warshin l 
from Cadiz with Gra\’ina 50 ^^l come out 
now had a total of eighteen of th i- 
officials at Martinique urged an ; ^ 
on the British islands, preferabl-^^^'^^^^ 
leneuve’s orders were to wait^ Jamaica. Vil- 

Ganteaume and then return + 

to Europe, and 
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meaiawMle he had to take precautions against 
pursuit by Nelson and also against Cochrane’s 
squadron already in the locality. Loath to com- 
mit himself to any major operation, Vilieneuve 
spent a fortnight capturing the Diamond Rock 
held by lOO British seamen. Suddenly ffesli 
orders arrived firom Bonaparte, stating that t^ro 
of the line would soon join him from Rochefort 
and that thirty-five days afterwards he ^vas to 
return from the West Indies to Ferrol. Wliile 
waiting he was to capture as many British islands 
as possible. Realising that he had so far been 
^vasting his time, Vilieneuve made all speed to 
collect troops at Guadeloupe for an attack on 
Barbuda. On 6th June he w’as well on his way 
and had just passed Antigua tdien he captured 
a British convoy and from the prisoners learnt 
the alarming new’s that Nelson had reached 
Barbados. Faced with a combination of Nelson 
and Cochrane, and being now more than loo 
miles north of his base, with scanty stores and a 
grossly incompetent squadron of Spanish allies, 
Vilieneuve decided that he must sail for Europe 
at once. Hastily shovelling the local troops into 
frigates, he swept past Barbuda with his battle 
fleet, and on loth June w^as wtU out in the 
Atlantic. 

Vilieneuve had had a clear start from Europe 
of thiry-two days and had taken thirty-four days 
to cross the Atlantic. That is to say, he had 
reached ]\Iartinique only three days after Nelson 
left Europe. Yet Nelson, despite the bad con- 
dition of his ships, had gained ten days on the 
crossing and had reached Barbados on 4th June. 
Here he received definite information that 
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\'ileiieiive had been sighted off St. Luda^ which 
seemed to imply a projected attack either on 
Barbados or Trinidad, There was no sign of 
Villeneuve approaching Barbados itself, and 
Nelson therefore concluded that he must have 
gone south to Trinidad. Nelson himself would 
have expected to find the Combined Fleet to the 
northward, but the intelligence was precise, and 
he felt bound to act on it. 

Next day he sailed south-west with the addition 
of tw'O of the line and 2,000 troops, and on 7th 
June, when off Tobago, was completely deceived 
by a unique coincidence. A local merchant, 
seeing a fleet approaching the island and anxious 
to learn its nationality, sent out his clerk in a 
schooner with orders to reconnoitre and report 
by private signal ; and very soon the schooner 
w^as able to report that the fleet was British. But 
the combination of flags used for this signal 
happened to be the naval signal for Enemy at 
Trinidad.’’ The British ships, thinking that the 
schooner was naval or carried some naval officer 
on board, repeated the signal to the Victory^ w'bere 
Nelson immediately made the signal “ Prepare 
for action.” In a few’ hours Trinidad was in 
sight, and flames and smoke w’ere seen rising 
from the high ground near the citadel. Evi- 
dently, thought Nelson, the enemy had landed 
and were attacking the garrison, but actually 
the garrison W’ere burning certain outpost works, 
thinking that Nelson’s fleet was Villeneuve’s. 
The British swept into the bay with the crew’s 
standing to their guns and found — ^nothing. 

Nelson was so disappointed that he could not 
even be angrv", and at once ran north, reaching 
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Antigua on 12th June. \Yhere was ViUeneuve 
now? One piece of information was sufficient 
tor Mm ; the troops taken by Viileneuve from 
Guadeloupe had been brought back in the 
frigates and had disembarked. That was enough, 
and ha\ing landed his own troops at .Antigua, 
Nelson was off after Viileneuve with eleven of 
the line and only four days astern. On 1 8th June 
the rival fleets were less than 200 miles apart, 
but from then onwards their courses diverged, 
Viileneuve making for Ferrol and Nelson for 
Cape St. Vincent with the idea of cutting Vii- 
leneuve off from Cadiz. Nelson was off the 
Cape on 17th July, but could gain no news from 
the frigate he had sent forward to Lisbon, and 
therefore put into Gibraltar, wffiere he went 
ashore for the first time after 721 days at sea. 
He left again ttithin four days, and just off Tarifa 
was met by the Termagant sloop with important 
netvs. 

Before leaving the West Indies, Nelson had sent 
the brig Curieux to England with despatches and 
she had caught up and passed Villeneuve’s fleet 
on 19th June. Her captain, Edmund Betteswnrth, 
had carefully noted Viileneuve’s course and posi- 
tion and had then raced home as fast as possible. 
Realising the tremendous importance of his dis- 
cover}', Bettesw^orth had jumped into a post- 
chaise as soon as he reached Plymouth, and just 
before midnight on 8th July, had rattled up 
to the door of the Admiralty,” Sir Charles 
ACddleton, Lord Barham, the new First Lord 
and late Comptroller of the Na\y, a man of great 
organising ability, had at once divined from 
Bettesworth’s neivs that Viileneuve could not be 
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heading for the Mediterranean. He must, in- 
steady be heading either for Brest or Ferrol. 
Barham had, therefore, made rapid dispositions 
by which Villeneuve should be intercepted either 
by Cornwallis off Ushant or by Sir Robert Calder 
off Ferrol. Part of this news Xelson heard, and 
on the strength of it he sailed north to join 
Cornwallis. 

IVIeanwhile, \"illeneuve and Gra\ina were 
neatly intercepted by Calder, off Ferrol, on 22nd 
July, but managed to get into Vigo \\ith the loss 
of two ships. A few days later they slipped out 
to sea and worked their way round to Ferrol and 
Coruna. The campaign of Trafalgar had come 
to a halt. 

Xelson missed all the excitement in the Finis- 
terre region by keeping well clear of the coast 
on his way north from Gibraltar in the hopes of 
getting a better wind. The news he had received 
from the Termagant^ off Tarifa, consisted of a 
Lisbon newspaper with an accoimt of the arrival 
of the Curimx and the observ^ations she had made 
of Villeneuve's fleet. Secrecy w’as not considered 
so important in those days. X'elson thus learnt 
a little of what had happened, but not enough 
to lead him to join Calder. He joined Cornw^allis 
off Ushant on 15th August and was immediately 
signalled to return to England, in the Victory^ on 
leave. He landed at Spithead and drove to 
Merton, which he reached on 20th August after 
a campaign of over tw’o years, in which he had 
chased a superior enemy fleet across the Atlantic 
and back without ever even sighting them from 
his own flagship. This was an achievement 
which appealed irresistibly to his countrymen. 
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Most of Ms family were assembled at Merton 
to greet Mm, Emma ha\ing rushed back from a 
course of sea-barMng at Southend. He had 
ministerial interviews in London with. Pitt, Can- 
ning, Castlereagh and Barham, and paid a com- 
puhor\- call on the Prince of Wales, but otherwise 
he remained at [Merton, now filled wiih relatives 
and friends, and refused ail public hospitality. 
He was veiy^ wea.r\^ mentally and needed a rest ; 
for long periods of time spent at sea often affect 
the brain in a peculiar fasMon. In addition, he 
felt that Ms campaign was only in suspense and 
that he might be called on again at any moment, 
and also that he might never return. 

On 2nd September, Captain the Hon. Henry 
Blackwood, of the Euryalus frigate, called at 
Merton on Ms way to the Admiraltv* with the 
news that the Combined Fleet had left Ferrol and 
had run south to Cadiz. Nelson followed him 
to London and there w'as a bustle at the Admiralty. 
Calder had crossed the Bay to join Cornwallis, 
and had thus given the enemy their chance to 
escape. CoilingAvood, however, now a Vice- 
Admiral, had been stationed off Cadiz with a 
small force similar to Orders. He had watched 
the enemy's entr}" and had reported it, and a 
few days later was joined by Calder with a power- 
ful concentration. Nelson was ordered to resume 
command of the Mediterranean Fleet, whose 
main strength was now’ represented by this force 
of Calderas blockading Cadiz. [MeanwMie Calder 
himself was ordered to return to England and be 
tried by court-martial for not preventing the 
enemy from getting into Cadiz. 

In three days® rime aU Nelson’s baggage was 
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off to Portsmouth, and on Friday night [13th 
September] at half-past ten, drove from dear, 
dear Merton, where I left aU that I hold dear 
in this world, to go to sen^e my King and Country. 
May the Great God 'Whom I adore enable me to 
fulfil the expectations of my Gountr)', and if it is 
His good pleasure that I should return, my thanks 
will never cease being offered up to the Throne 
of His Mercy. If it is His good pro\idence to 
cut short my days upon earth, I bow with the 
greatest submission, rehing that He will protect 
those so dear to me that I may leave behind. 
His will be done. Amen. Amen, x\men.^’ 
Next day Xelson hoisted his flag. I was only 
twenty-five days, from dinner to dinner, absent 
from the Victory . At noon he went on board, 
accompanied by Canning and Rose, representing 
the ^Ministers, and despite the secrecy of Ms em- 
barkation, ^great crowds collected to see his barge 
row off and give to Mm a farewell never accorded 
before or since to any British seaman. 
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THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR 


XelsoTi rejoins the feet - the enemy in Cadiz - Xelson’s plan 
- assumption of superiority - Villeneuve at sea - letter 
to Emma “the fleets in contact - Kelson’s prayer and 
codicil - the tactical approach - the attack - the melee - 
Kelson wounded “ Lucas fails — Dumanoir fails - Kelson 
dies “ funeral - earldom - Horatia and Emma. 


“The recepiion I met with on joining the Fleet 
caused the sweetest sensation of my life. The 
OfEcers who came on board to welcome my 
return, forgot my rank as Commander-in- Chief 
in the enthusiasm with which they greeted me. 
As soon as these emotions were past, I laid before 
them the Plan I had previously arranged for 
attacking the enemy ; and it was not only my 
pleasure to find it generally approved, but clearly 
perceived and understood. . . . When 1 came 
to explain to them the ^Nelson touch/ it was like 
an electric shock. Some shed tears, all approved 
— ' It was new' — it was singular — ^it w^as simple ! ’ ; 
and, from Admirals dowmw'ards, it was repeated — 
^ It must succeed if ever they wiU allow us to 
get at them ! ’ 

The enthusiasm of Nelson’s greeting, however, 
w’as not due entirely to his reputation as a tac- 
tician, but rather to his reputation as a human 
being. Colling^vood w'as over-cautious about 
letting the ships buy firesh fhiit and vegetables 
brought daily in local craft from the coast of 
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Africa. But when Xelson arrived this was 
changed. Nevertheless the problem of how to 
defeat the enemy -^vas his main concern, and his 
plan, which he communicated freely to Ms officers, 
was really twofold, since the enemy had first to 
be lured out of port and then defeated tactically. 

Nelson proposed to lure the Combined Fleet 
out by starving them of supplies and at the same 
time concealing Ms own strength. The starving 
process involved the blockade, not only of Cadiz, 
but of the whole adjacent coast, and was distaste- 
ful to the British Cabinet, since it involved trouble 
with neutrals. Nevertheless, Nelson carried it 
out. In order to conceal Ms strength he withdrew 
his battle fleet to a position fifty to sixty miles 
west of Cadiz, keeping only four of the line, and 
the frigates witMn sight of the coast. Luckily 
events played straight into Ms hands, for Bona- 
parte, hearing that another expedition of troops 
was preparing in England, under General Baird, 
and fearing that they w^ere destined to join Craig 
at Naples, ordered Villeneuve to leave Cadiz and 
to enter the Mediterranean. Actually, Baird was 
destined for the Cape of Good Hope. Mean- 
while Bonaparte had abandoned Ms invasion 
scheme, broken up Ms camp at Boulogne and 
was preparing to march against Austria. 

Nelson explained the tactical side of Ms plan 
in the famous Memorandum ^vMch he issued on 
gth October. Expecting to have forty sMps Mm- 
self and crediting ViUeneuve ’^vith forty-six, he 
proposed to divide Ms own fleet into two squadrons 
of sixteen each, under Mmself and Colling^vood, 
and to have an advance squadron of eight fast 
two-deckeirs. Gollingwood was to cut off the 
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twelve rear ships of the enemy with his own 
sixteen^ and crush them by superior concentra"- 
tioii of fire. Xelson assigned to himself the role 
of preventing CoUingwood from being interfered 
with, and proposed to accomplish this by cutting 
through the centre of the enemy^s line and 
isolating and capturing their Conimander-in- 
Chief. The advance squadron was to cut through 
just ahead of the enemy’s centre and so increase 
their discomfiture. Xelson assumed that twenty 
of the enemy’s leading ships would still be un- 
engaged and that in order to take part in the 
battle they tvould try to come round either by 
tacking to windward or by wearing to leew'ard. 
In either case the British must be prepared to 
place some of their own ships benveen the new 
arrivals and the general melee, and Nelson looked 
with confidence to a \ictory before the van of 
the enemy could succour their rear.’^ Finally, 
in case signals can neither be seen or perfectly 
understood, no captain can do very wrong if he 
places his ship alongside that of an enemy.” 

Xelson apparently assumed that the Combined 
Fleet would be poorly handled and that their 
gunnery -would be bad. He sought to reduce 
the danger of being smashed to pieces during the 
usual stately advance by ordering that the enemy 
should be approached under the fullest sail poss- 
ible with safety 1:0 the masts. Bfis assumptions of 
superiority over the enemy were certainly justified, 
largely as a result of St. Vincent’s work at the 
Admiralty, where he had insisted that qualifica- 
tions and prerious performances should govern 
the promotion of lieutenants to captain and the 
mplojmmt of captains automatkallj promoted to 
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admiral, rather than influence and seniority as 
heretofore. 

Nelson possessed many advantages over all his 
distinguished predecessors. Though he had seen 
more service than most officers afloat, he was still 
in the prime of life. He commanded a body of 
officers inspired by the highest sense of esprit de 
coTps^ many of them with long fighting experience. 
Finally, he had brought with him from England 
a new" and enlarged edition of the vocabular^^ 
signalling code only recently invented by Admiral 
Sir Home Popham, and wns thus able to control 
the movements of his fleet with a new" exactitude. 
The French Na\y3 on the other hand, had never 
really recovered from the disorganisation caused 
by the Revolution, while the Spanish Na\y w"as 
notoriously inefficient. Rodney had beaten the 
French and Spaniards in his old age, with quarrel- 
some captains and clumsy signals. Nelson, with 
every advantage on his side, was determined to 
annihilate them. But for this a substantial 
number of ships was necessary’, and on i8th 
October lie only had tw^enty-seven of the line off 
Cadiz. He had even allow^ed Calder to go home to 
stand his trial in his three-decker Prince of Wales 
entirely out of a sense of delicacy to a fallen rival, 
while Rear-Admiral Louis had been sent to Gib- 
raltar for w"ater and provisions with six more of 
the line. Villeneuve, w"ho was soon informed of 
Louis^ presence at the Straits, decided that this 
w"as his best chance, and at 6 a.m. on the morning 
of 19th October the Sirius frigate signalled 
“ Enemy have their topsail yards hoisted,” fol- 
lowed by Enemy ships are coming out of port.” 
As soon as these signals reached the VicUry^ 
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Nelson led Ms battle fleet south-east, with the 
intention of closing the enemy and at the same 
time of cutting them off from the Straits. 

My dearest, beloved Emma,’" he \\Tote, the 
dearest friend of my bosom, the signal has been 
made that the Enemy’s combined Fleet is coming 
out of port. . . . May the God of Battles crown 
my endeavours with success ; at ail events I will 
take care that my name shall ever be most dear 
to you and Horatia, both of whom I love as much 
as my own Kfe ; and as my last writing before the 
battle will be to you, so I hope in God that I 
shall live to finish my letter after the Battle." 
Next morning, 20tli October, he was at the 
entrance to the Straits, but the enemy were 
reported to the north, and Nelson turned back 
townrds them. During that night he w'as in- 
formed by signal guns and flares of every move- 
ment which they made, and at daybreak on 
^^londay, 2ist October, he saw^ them from the 
ricfoiy for the first time since war wns declared 
in 1803. They wxre steering south in line ahead 
with a corps de bataille of tw^enty-one of the line, 
under Villeneuve, and an advance squadron of 
twelve, under Gra\ina. Villeneuve had reckoned 
Nelson’s strength at only tw^enty-one, and there- 
fore hoped to engage Mm sMp for sMp, using 
Gravina’s squadron for the decisive blow. 
Nelson’s fleet lay about ten miles due west of 
them and to windw^ard, there being a light 
breeze firom the north-west ; and at 6 a.m. he 
made the signal to steer E.N.E. towards the 
enemy, having previously signalled for the “ order 
of sailing ” in two columns. He then retired to 
his cabin and wTote in his diary : “ May the 
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great God, Wtom I worship, .grant to my 
CoiHitT}", and for the benefit of Europe in general, 
a great and glorious Victor}’ ; and may no mis- 
conduct in anyone tarnish it ; and may humanity 
after Victory be the predominant feature in the 
British Fleet. For myself, individually, I coinimt 
my life to Him WTio made me, and may His 
blessing light upon my endeavours for serving 
my Country faithfully. To Him I resign myself 
and the just cause which is entrusted to me to 
defend. Amen. Amen. Amen.'" He then asked 
Hardy, his flag captain, and Blackwood, who 
had come on board firom the Euiyalus, to be 
witnesses to a special codicil to his will, dated 21st 
October. In it he recounted various services 
which Emma had done to the British cause while 
at Naples, and concluded : I leave Emma Lady 
Hamilton, therefore, a Legacy to my King and 
Country, that they will give her an ample pro- 
\ision to maintain her Rank of Life. I also 
leave to the beneficence of my Countr}’ my 
adopted daughter, Horatia Nelson Thompson 
[rft] ; and I desire she will use in future the 
name of Nelson only. These are the only favours 
I ask of my King and Country at this moment 
when I am going to fight their Battle.” 

By now Villeneuve could see that Nelson had 
twenty-seven of the line, and therefore signalled 
to Grarina to rejoin the main body. Fearing 
an attack on his rear and wishing to bring the 
shoals off Cape Trafalgar under his lee, he also 
signalled his fleet to “ w’ear together ” — ^that is, 
to turn about, away firom the wind — and sail 
north. Nelson thinking that the enemy were 
in flight, pressed on with every stitch of canvas, 
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including the studding sails, which had to be set 
on extra yards pulled out laterally from the 
ordinary- y^ds on each side of the ship. Having 
only twenty-seven of the line, he had abandoned 
the advance squadron and had given Collingwood 
fifteen ships and had kept twelve for himself. 
Othenvise his plan remained the same as in the 
ilemorandum. 

Viileneuve meanwhile was in difficulty ; " the 
extreme lightness of the wind, the unskiffiilness 
of the officers, and the want of training and 
seamanship in his ships’ companies rendered the 
manoeu\Te [of wearing round] very long.” In 
the end his line became curved, with a sag in 
the middle to leeward, and so irregular that in 
manv places it was duplicated. Nevertheless he 
seemed determined to fight and hove-to waiting 
Nelson’s attack. ” They put a good face on it,” 
Nelson remarked to Blackwood ; ” but,” he 

added, “ I’ll give them such a dressing as they 
never had before.” The “ order of sailing ” set 
Nelson and Collingwood at the head of their 
respective lines, but neither seemed inclined to 
drop back into the second or third place for the 
*■ order of battle.” On the contrary, Nelson 
made a general signal for ships to take station 
as most convenient, and continued to forge ahead, 
wMle Collingwood in the newly refitted Royal 
Sovereign increased his lead on his own column, 
which he signalled to attach diagonally in ” line 
of bearing.” 

Meanwhile Nelson held on in line ahead, telling 
Blackwood that he intended to cut through a gap 
in the enemy’s line “ and then to run up the van 
and engage it from the leeward, crippling each 
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unit as he passed with his massed three-deckers, 
and lea\ing them a prey to his weaker following/'^ 
This was a last-minute change of plan bom of an 
overmastering desire to get between the enemy 
and Cadiz. 

So far the Combined Fleet had shown no 
admirals' flags and it was difficult to guess the 
position of their Gommander-in-Chief, especially 
now that Gra\ina's squadron had joined the main 
body. Nelson therefore steered for the Santissima 
Trinidad^ the largest warship afloat, easily recog- 
nisable by her towering hull, and now tenth in 
the enemy's line. At 11.30 the enemy opened 
fire on the Royal Sovereign and simultaneously the 
flag officers disclosed themselves, Villeneuve being 
shown to be in the Bucentaure^ eleventh in their 
line. Nelson at once altered course to pass 
between her and the S. Trinidad and signalled 
“ Make all sail possible with safety to the masts." 
Even so, the speed of his fleet scarcely exceeded 
three knots, though they surged along with their 
studding sails stretched wide on either side, their 
great spread of canvas shining in the sun like 
butterflies' wings. 

It was at this moment that Nelson made the 
signal, England expects that eveiy^ man will do 
his duty," the significance of which has so often 
been missed. As in the Baltic, the emphasis w^as 
neither upon England " nor duty," but upon 

every man," of w-hose existence Nelson w^as 
never forgetful. Scarcely was the first of the 
twxlve hoists " of the signal run up than the 
enemy opened fire on the Victory with ranging 
shots. In a few’ minutes they hit the sails and 

^ Sir Julian Corbett, The Campaign of Trafalgar, p. 384. 
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then let loose whole broadsides. The wind was 
so light that despite her sails, she stiU moved 
slowly, and meanwhile received the concentrated 
fire of nine enemy ships. Her main-topmast 
crashed over the side with a tangle of sails and 
rigging and fifty of her crew were killed or 
wnnnded. Had the enemy been better experi- 
enced she might have been a wTeck in ten minutes. 

Villeneuve now made sail in the Bucentaure 
and closed the gap between himself and the 
Santissima Trinidad^ so that Nelson w^as forced to 
take the Victory to starboard in the hopes of cutting 
through under the Bucentaurds stem. Captain 
Lucas, however, commanding the Redoutabk^ next 
astern the Bucentaure^ saw the danger and made 
sail to close the next gap. It was no'w or never 
and at 12.30 the Victory smashed through between 
the stern of the Bucentaure and the bows of the 
Redoutable^ raking each of them from end to end, 
with double and treble-shotted guns, fired at a 
range of a few^ feet exactly as the target came 
level. The Redoutable lost 400 men from this first 
terrible broadside and was driven to leeward by 
the impact with the Victory s hull, the tw’O ships 
remaining locked together for some considerable 
time. 

Captain Lucas determined to take the Victory 
by boarding. He ceased fire with his lower-deck 
guns, ordered the gun ports to be closed and 
held the gun crews ready as boarders, w’^hile he 
prepared the way for them by opening a heavy 
covering fire of musketry and grenades on the 
Victory s upper- works from his owm tops and upper 
works. The range w^as point blank and the tops 
swarming with men, so that in a few minutes 
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the Victorys poop^ quarter-deck and forecastle 
were being s^vept with fire. The Victory s boat- 
swain replied by turning the sixty-eight-pounder 
“ carronade on the assembled boarders^ firing 
solid shot plus kegs of 400 musket-balls into them, 
but even this did nothing to check the fire from 
the Redoubtable's tops. 

In those days tliere was no armoured cover for 
senior officers, and by the custom of the service 
Nelson and Hardy continued to pace the quarter- 
deck as if on parade. Although Nelson did not 
wear the actual four stars of the orders with 
which he was invested, he wore exact replicas of 
them, executed in thread and bullion. Being 
obviously an officer of high rank, he w^as an 
attractive target, and at 1.15 p.m. he was hit 
by a musket-ball fired from the Redoutable's 
mizzen-top at a range of scarcely forty feet. He 
was quickly carried below, the ball having struck 
his left epaulette, passed through his shoulder, 
broken two ribs, passed through his lung, severed 
a branch of the pulmonary artery and broken 
his backbone in two places. In the cockpit 
below the w^ater-line, the Surgeon, William Beatty, 
with two assistants, was doing his best for the 
wounded by dim lantern-light. Nelson knew 
that his back w- as broken and told Beatty to attend 
to those who could still be saved. He was already 
feeling the effects of internal haemorrhage and 
knew that he could not long survive. Captain 
Lucas now low^ered his mainyard till it touched 
the Victory s upper works. He was about to send 
Ms boarders across it as a bridge when Captain 
Harvey^s Temiraire appeared on the RidontcAU^s 
starboard quarter. Harvey fired a broadad^ 
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and the mass of boarders crowded on the Re- 
doutabk^s quarter-deck and forecastle were swept 
away. The Vzctory''s gunners meanwhile kept up 
a steady fire^ the guns on the lower decking 
actually touching the Redoutable's side, the gunners 
being ordered to throw a bucketful of water at 
the enemy’s hull after each shot to prevent a 
fire which would have soon proved fatal to both. 

By two o’clock the Redoutahle wns a wreck and 
had surrendered to the Timeraire^ w^hich also 
captured the Fougueux. The British }(eptune^^ also 
broke the enemy’s line and attacked the San- 
tissima Trinidad^ but the other ships in Nelson’s 
column surged up against the enemy’s clubbed 
formation ” and, like Collingwood’s column, 

scrambled into battle ” as w^ell and as quickly 
as they could. Nevertheless the leading ships 
had covered the advance to such purpose that the 
enemy’s centre and rear w'ere being gradually 
mastered, several of them having already sur- 
rendered. 

So far the enemy’s van of ten ships had not 
been engaged, but at 2.30 Admiral Dumanoir, 
their commander, signalled them to tack. The 
wind was so light that they were forced to lower 
their boats and tow. Four decided to wear in- 


^ SMps” names are often confusing. Certain names, par- 
ticularly classical ones, were used by all European navies 
alike, hence the three Nepiimes at Trafalgar, British, French 
and Spanish. Moreover, in the days when more ships were 
captured than sunk the prizes generally continued to bear 
their original names though in foreign hands. Thus the 
French Spartiate and Tonnani captured at the Nile were in 
the British fleet at Trafalgar fsee diagrams). This custom, 
however, did not prevent the same name l^ing given to a 
new ship built by the original owners of the prize, hence the 
British and French Ackille and the British and French 
Swifisure at Trafalgar. 
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Stead, and effected little ; one ran straight into 
the melee and was soon held up and overwhelmed. 
Five, under Dumanoir himself, tacked properly 
and came down the %\indward side of the action. 
The crisis of the battle had now come, for these 
five ships alone might have turned the scale when 
captors lay grappled to their prizes in a grim, 
dismasted tangle and Nelson was d\ing. The 
issue now lay with his subordinates. Coliingwood, 
Hardy and Lord Northesk did not possess Nelson’s 
genius, but they knew their job. They saw 
Dumanoir coming and hastily brought guns to 
bear. Luckily, how’ever, the two stemmost ships 
of Nelson’s column, the Spartiate and Minotaur, 
were only just coming into action, and were able 
to rake Dumanoir’s five with their broadsides, 
capturing one and forcing the other four to turn 
away. Nelson’s plan had succeeded ; eighteen 
of the enemy had surrendered and the remainder 
retiring to Cadiz under Gra\ina, himself 
mortally wounded. One other enemy flag officer 
died of w'ounds ; and three, including Villeneuve, 
were already prisoners. 

From the Victory s cockpit Nelson stiU strove to 
control the battle, and vehemently gave orders 
to Hardy that the fleet and is prizes should anchor 
to ride out the approaching gale. He spoke again 
and again of Emma and Horatia, and kept re- 
peating, Thank God, I have done my duty.’"’ 
Thomas Atkinson, master of the Victory, wrote 
in the log : Partial firing continued until 4.30 
ivhen a \ictor}^ ha\ing been reported to the Right 
Honourable Lord Viscount Nelson, K.B. and 
Conunander-in-Chief, he then died of his wound.” 

Nelson possessed the attributes of geniiis w'hich 
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the sea nourished and which neither tradition nor 
discipline could entirely tame. He was only 
forty-seven when he died, and over twenty vears 
of his life were spent at sea. Those who plough 
the sea for many years together embrace a wwM 
■which is both veiy^ great and very smail^ a -^vorld 
which stretches from horizon to horizon, but also 
from bow to stern, a world in ^vhich the will to 
prevail is exalted to the uttermost. Nelson 
attempted to carry evervthing with a high hand, 
both in love and war. In tvar he was successful, 
but his love was hindered in its expression by 
unyielding obstacles and was only partly satisfied. 

Nelson's genius was never tamed. Drive and 
originality, its two most distinguishing attributes, 
became more effective in him as time tvent on, 
till culminating in Trafalgar they produced the 
final triumph of naval tactics under sail. With 
this drive and originality’’, however, went also 
depression, pettiness, ill-tempered explosions and 
fearful tensions, characteristic of genius. But lie 
was loved because he was also radiantly kind and 
humble. 

In the confusion following the battle, several 
prizes escaped, or w'ere recaptured by a sortie 
from Cadiz. This, however, led to still further 
captures by the British. In addition, Sir Richard 
Strachan captured Dumanoir and four of his ships 
off Cape OrtegaL Meanwhile the threatened 
gale came, but GoUingwood decided not to 
anchor, and no British ships were lost. Neverthe- 
less, fourteen enemy ships sank or were burnt or 
scuttled, and only eight prizes sur\dved. 

Nelson's body, presented in spirits, was brought 
to England in the Victory and lay in state at 
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Greenwich, in the Painted Hall of the Royal 
Hospital. From there it was taken by water to 
the Admiralty, and on gth January, 1806, was 
buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral after a procession, 
and state funeral of unexampled solemnity and 
magnificence. The Prince of Wales and ihe Duke 
of Clarence ^vere present, accompanied by Peers^ 
Admirals and City dignitaries. There were 
Kjngs-at-Arms, Heralds^ Pursuivants, Yeomen of 
the Guard, detachments of cavalry and grenadiers^ 
and the Ship’s Company of the Victory, The 
funeral car was shaped to represent the Victory'' s 
bow and stem. 

Nelson’s brother William, the parson, succeeded 
to the peerage, which was raised to an Earldom. 
He also received 10,000 with which to buy an 
estate and a pension of ^^5,000 a year was attached 
to the peerage in perpetuity, though this has now 
been abolished. William’s only surviving childj 
Charlotte hlary, became Duchess of Bronte and 
married the second Lord Bridport. The Nelson 
Earldom passed to Nelson’s nephew, Thomas 
Bolton, grandfather of the present Earl. Nelson’s 
sisters and niece received ;^^30,ooo between thern^ 

Fanny received a pension of ^2,000 a year, 
and died in 1831. Josiah retired as a Captain 
and died in 1830. 

Horatia married the Rev. Philip Ward and Eved 
till 1881. Their present-day descendants are the 
family of Neison-Ward. Emma received no money 
or recognition of any kind, and was soon in diffi- 
cxilties. She died at Calais in 1815, a bankrupt 
exilea abandoned by all. 
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